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CHARLES COCHRAN* 


grand scale, tlie scorn of pt‘ttifogger.s, the proud 
discontent with anything^ but the V(‘ry best, even 
perhaps, deep down, a hint of the passionate 
mysticism that makes William Blake a prophet-king 
among poets and painters, round off the pictured 
cluster of profitable angels at the humble cot on the 
edge of Lindfield Common 

This imaginary conveisation piece bears very 
little relation to the play of that name by Mr. Noel 
Cow'ard which Charles Cochran was to produce long 
afterwards. The cradle-scene is no doubt entirely 
fanciful in one sense, for heredity and environment 
are notorious deceivers and in any case requiie a 
special type of fertile ground for their operations 
There may have been a hundred other boys with 
grand old surnames born in Sussex in the year 1872. 
But they did not become Cochrans. Many, doubtless, 
belied their ancestors and their surroundings during 
their subsequent careers. Many might Just as well 
have been called Smith and born in Camden Town, 
for all the later affiliations they showed with blood 
and soil. In most it would be impossible or fatuous 
to trace the fairy godmothers Yet in Charles 
Cochran's case there is some excuse for this not 
strictly scientific procedure. 

For the qualiti® suggested certainly existed at a 
very early age in the subject of this brief account of a 
singularly magnetic personality and life. Mr. 
Cochran has himself told us in two books* how he was 
^ Sscrits of a *Shomman, 1925, and I Had Almost Forgoitm, 193* 
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drawn, m the late eighteen-seventies, before he was 
ten years old, to the travelling fairs that frequented 
the village where he was born So are most urchins 
But not many of them conceive a ruling passion from 
contemplating the crude if picturesque jugglers and 
acrobats of a tented field that contains, however, to 
the square yard, more generosity and joviality, more 
sheer hard and ill-requited work, pluck and devotion 
to no matter how humble ideals of art, than the most 
impressive camp of literal warriors That this urchin 
did so testifies to his precocious possession of all the 
virtues of the best type of showman 

The showmen and performers of the caravans 
considered themselves artists * Cochran imbibed 
their views And contact with many of the acknow- 
ledged greatest of the artists of the modern world 
has not caused him to change his opinions on this 
subject He believes that any process, that provides 
or maintains in being any new experience which 
brings pleasure to the majonty of the people that 
have access to it, deserves the name of art, On this 
definition, as he writes in I Had Almost Forgotten^ 
funambulists unquestionably rank with the lead- 
ing lights of the dramatic stage '' The equation of 
jugglers, clowns, negro dancers and singers and 
Mane Lloyd with Lucien Guitry, Ellen Terry, 
Eleonora Duse and Sarah Bernhardt may shock 
the aesthete and the intellectual snob. Yet the 
proposition is extraordinarily difficult to disprove by 
simple logic Metaphysics have to be called in to 
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damn it. And metaphys-ics is a subject hard to 
agree upon. 

Cochran, it will be seen, is no abstract philosopher. 
If he had been one we should have been the poorer 
by the great illumination of fun and beauty that he 
has given us from the bounty of his artistic genius. 
So much is certain. And we may therefore be content 
not to quarrel with his sturdy championship of the 
humbler purveyors of entertainment. 

The village green of Lindfield is less than fifteen 
miles by rail from the theatres and what were then 
the music-halls of Brighton. And at that salubrious 
resort, so fortunate throughout its history in the 
vigour of its stage life, and so popular among people 
to whom the theatre is important that its very name 
has for long been a catchword on the boards all over 
the country, young Charlie Cochran, at the age of 
seven, saw his first pantomime in the old Theatre 
Royal, with the great comedian Arthur Roberts as 
‘ Tinbad the Tailor,’ one of the chief cronies of the 
nautical hero. A framed programme of this perfor- 
mance still hangs m the luxunous office of the veteran 
impresario in Old Bond Street and is well worth 
reading for its quaint phraseology and boisterous wit 
Programmes were cheap at their prices in those 
days. 

The effect of this experience, as was only to be 
expected in view of the exceptional genius of Roberts 
and the exceptional susceptibility of this particular 
small spectator, proved electric Charlie decided at 
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once to become a comedian of the first water. He 
did not relinquish this ambition imtil he was 
young Mr. Cochran ' and well on into his twenties 
It was characteristic of him, however, that he did 
not return to the rustic fairgrounds with any 
diminished respect after this first plunge, soon 
followed by many others, into the still almost 
Dickensian world of theatrical life at Brighton 

It was in Brighton, too, at the Grammar School 
to which the boy was sent in due course, that he 
encoxmtered the second of the personalities that were 
destined to influence conclusively the outset of his 
career It is typical of the versatility of the embryo 
showman that this second personality differed in all 
but originality of talent from the first. Charles 
Cochran found himself sharing a study with a thin, 
dehcate-lookmg, red-haired lad of exactly his own 
age, afflicted with a slight stoop, very un-English m 
general appearance, a headlong talker and a wild 
gesticulator This boy's name was Aubrey Vincent 
Beardsley. 

The thick-set, rubicund, round-faced adolescent 
from Lindfield and the slender, sallow, sharp- 
featured and sharp-tongued young aesthete became 
fast friends For they each intended to do great 
things when they grew up and to do great things 
that ’no one else could do. Their chief common 
bond, apart from ambition, was the theatre. They 
spent practically the whole of such hours as could be 
spared from the home circle and the drudgery of the 
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sclKicilroum in atteiidinL^ tlu‘ pioff'-'-ioiid! stage, 
figiiiirig on thi* aiiiatniir one and diM'iissiiig both from 
every possible aiigli\ It was a peiiucl at which 
‘ hcIiooI t!it‘alncaK' Wi^ie exceedingly popular, 
fochiaii and I'tsiuKIex wviv pioiniiieiit in eveiy 
perforriiaiire that took plaa* dnuiig and 

they (iigaiiised dinilar piodtu'ttons <inioiig tlicir 
inc‘nds in tiie lioIida5s Thev soua gif\v haiinedly 
familiar with ‘props/ * inisiiu\ss ' and every 
pat tide ol tiaaiiiical iediiiKjiu* that tltey could pick 
lip Keither doubted ioi a inonieiit ttial there 
could be more than one profession in winch their far- 
reaching ambitions could |X)ssibly be achieved 

Authority, however, and t*specially provincial 
authority, still looked askance, even in the late 
'eighties, upon the stage as a career for weil-educated 
young men Both Cochran and Beardsley, at the 
age of sixteen, were apprenticed to professions more 
reputable m the eyes of their seniors. The former 
joined a Brighton surveyor, the latter a London 
architect Both eventually broke away ; Beardsley 
to win almost immediate recognition, if also a con- 
siderable degree of notoriety, as a daring iconoclast 
m draughtsmanship, and to defy sensationally many 
other conventions than those of plastic ait , Cochian 
to experience long years of hardship and uncertainty 
before attaining a similar apotheosis. 

Charles had a voice and an ear which o’wed more 
to youthful robustness, sensitivity and enthusiasm 
than to any very striking natural aptitude. He sang 
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a good deal at smoking concerts, a typical institution 
of the age, before he left the surveyor It was the 
next best thing, 111 his view, to joining a theatrical 
company, the longed-for step from which he was, for 
the moment, firmly debarred by his family and their 
advisers The standard demanded at these local 
functions was not high. The Sussex societies and 
clubs which he entertained were as glad to hear 
young Mr Cochran, in their moods of after-dinner 
expansiveness, as they were to applaud most other 
youthful amateurs The songs were generally comic . 
the jolly, postprandial audience beamed heartily 
over cigarettes, pipes and cigars, clapped and 
guffawed, and held no post-mortems The uncnticised 
singer achieved a certain modest reputation and was 
encouraged to seek a broader field After much 
toilsome manceuvnng he managed to obtain a 
professional engagement at Dover. 

Those who pay to be entertained and those who 
pay the entertainers, also naturally pay a good deal 
of close attention to the entertainment The atmos- 
phere here was much more alert than at less formal 
gatherings After young Mr. Cochran's first song 
the concert manager courteously but firmly 
intimated that his services would no longer be 
required that evening or on any other evening. 
This happened in August, 1890, when Charles 
Cochran was eighteen. 

The disappointment was acute and had several 
important consequences Among these, however, 
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was not included tliat of abandoning a stage career. 
The stubborn courage and tenacitj' whicli were to be 
evidenced again and again in Cochran during the 
years that lay ahead now foi the fiist time showed 
their nature decisively. He did not dream of gi«ng 
up his most deeply rooted ambition, to make a name 
as a comedian, simply because he hat! been rather 
unexpectedly rebuffed on his first professional 
appearance. This metaphoiical tap on the nose 
merely showed him that the thing was going to be 
a little more difficult than he had imagined. And 
Cochran was never afraid of difficulties. On the 
contrary, they have always attracted him. 

He behaved on this small and early occasion, as 
on so many great and later ones, rather like a general 
whose scouts have been driven in, than like a dis- 
qualified competitor. The move he made was 
characteristically bold and spectacular. The boards 
were closed to him as a singer ? Then he would get 
on to them in some other capacity. Straightlaced 
and fastidious England rejected him ? There were 
other countries "where people understood English 

From what he could leam in conversation with 
travellers and from what he read he gathered that 
better chances existed for theatrical aspiiants across 
the Atlantic. For in the United States a less sophisti- 
cated culture, a more even distribution of wealth and 
a more generous and reckless temper in the 
inhabitants promised opportunities to the right man 
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which could almost be described as golden if one were 
young enough Cochran was young and he was 
certain that, in one line or another, he was the right 
man. Events proved, in the end, as so often later, 
that this last conviction was well founded. Want a 
thing badly enough and you’ll get it, runs the popular 
aphorism But you must want it with the ‘ single- 
purposed mind ’ which Horace, that thorough man 
of the world, admired so much Cochran cherished 
none of the distractions which usually prevent young 
men from attaining to their hearts’ desires. 

By December, m conspiracy with another youth of 
his own age, one Scotson Clarke, who had talents 
both for acting and for painting, he had saved up 
enough money to buy steerage passage to New York. 
The two adolescent knights-errant took French leave 
from their respective jobs and families, endured 
the disagreeable but highly educative experience 
of an ocean voyage cheek by ]owl with emigrants 
of the most pnmitive type, and landed in the metro- 
polis of the Umted States, just before Christmas, with 
less than five pounds sterling between them. 

New York in the ’nineties was a sprawling, untidy 
but eminently picturesque city : very different from 
its neat, economically planned and skyscraping 
successor of to-day. There were not many high 
buildings, though more than m any European town. 
Mule-drawn tramcars rattled along briskly between 
rows of smallish and rather dirty-looking shops. 
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Many of the hoiist‘> in the leifidential quarters were 
stili rickety wooden structnreN bearing the imper- 
manent aspexl associated \\ith early colonial settle- 
in(‘nts Eriiit-stalls stood at t*vi^ry corner, piled with 
huge green melons and little black giapes Pig» 
tailed Chinamen and coal-black negroes, together 
with every type of mixture between these and tlie* 
Eiiiopean races, abounded m llie crowded streets. 
Comparatively women were to be* seen. Half 
the male population, li white, w^ent about * heeled ’ 
With conspicuous $ix~shooteis and woie tremendous 
hats Spidery-iookmg four-wheeled * buggies ' and 
two-wheeled racing * sulkies/ drawm by leggy 
thoroughbreds, shot about like lightning through 
and round irregular squares of incongruously countri- 
fied appearance. Finally, there was the Bowery, 
w^hich young Mr. Cochran was to come to know veiy 
w^ell indeed in the next few^ years. Few^ Englishmen 
found their way there. The life of the inhabitants 
of this district — named from the Dutch word for a 
' peasant' — was almost as lawless as in the Wild 
West. 

As the two newly arrived emigrants had antici- 
pated, it was easier to get a job in New’^ York, at 
that time, than it w^as in London at the same date 
For Americans, they found, were much more 
friendly and communicative, much more helpful 
and willing to give strangers a ‘ break/ than 
English people,. Food and lodging were cheap and 
easily procurable, as well as respectively more 
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appetising and more comfortable than they would 
have been in London at the same prices After two 
or three false starts both Cochran and Scotson Clarke 
found themselves ‘ on the road ' in touring 
companies , the latter with a comic opera, the former 
first m the famous farce Our Boys and then in the 
enormously popular adaption for the stage of Jules 
Verne's sensational novel Around the World in Eighty 
Days, in which Cochran first played at Niblo's 
Garden Theatre in New York 

His principal difficulty, he discovered, was less 
with the acting itself — ^to which he took like a duck to 
water, though never reaching more than averagely 
competent level — than with his appearance He was 
constantly being taken for even younger than he was. 
This made it harder for him than for Clarke to get 
engagements and to keep them after he had got them. 
Even to-day, at sixty-six, he looks barely forty- 
five. At twenty he must have looked barely fourteen. 

The living was a precarious one. Companies were 
frequently left stranded and starving by absconding 
or dishonest or inefficient or merely unlucky 
managers On one occasion young Mr Cochran 
found himself pacing the pavements of Chicago with 
nothing in the world but twenty-five cents and the 
clothes he stood up m. Racking an extremely 
resourceful brain and a memory quickened by 
despair, he recollected that he had met in Lindfield, 
as a boy, an American gentleman named Booth and 
that this personage was said afterwards to have 
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gone to Chicago. He looked up the name in a tele- 
phone directory which was not then bo Inil of 
Booths, or any other names, as it became a tew 
years later, found his man and called at Mr Booth’s 
office. 

His reception was of the coolest, yir Booth 
condescended to remember Lindfield and little 
Charlie Cochian, after some coaxing, but appeared 
distinctly anxious to get iid of the penniless young 
actor who now stood before him He was unable, 
he told his visitor, to see his way to offer him 
any kind of emplojunent. But he melted, in the 
end, to the extent of a chantable donation of five 
dollars and a firm intimation that no further assis- 
tance was to be looked for from him or his Mr Booth 
was not a typical American of the ’nineties But 
doubtless he was right on general business pnnciples 
and given the prejudices of Ms time and class against 
members of the theatrical profession. For all he 
knew, young Cochran might have been a temble 
waster. Still, the anecdote leaves Mr. Booth in 
rather less than a favourable light 

All the same those gratefully accepted five dollars 
— ^it is typical of Cochran’s sterling common sense 
and utter absence of that vanity which so often 
masquerades as proper pride, that he did accept 
them without the slightest hesitation — saved the 
derelict young Thespian from starvation for a short 
period. A further engagement came just m the nick 
of time. But it was not long before he was again in 
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Chicago, after once more ‘ stranding,’ this time 
really ' down and out.’ It was the date of the 
World’s Fair of 1892 ; a wild episode m the city’s 
history. Chicago was crammed with strange and 
often desperate characters Gambhng hells 
abounded. Cochran met a fellow-actor named 
Price, one of the old school but in the same situation 
as himself, an impressive-looking figure with a 
leonine white mane and of towering stature 
Pnce’s total fortune consisted of one dollar, with 
which, m Cochran’s company, he visited a back- 
street ‘ dive ’ where roulette was played in a 
strident, smoke-fiUed atmosphere resonant with 
oaths, laughter and occasional revolver shots 

In a few minutes Pnce, with the most astonishing 
recklessness, had won no less than eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, a feat which would seem 
quite incredible if it were not solemnly vouched for 
by C B.C himself.^ Much more comprehensible is the 
sequel, in which, after a gargantuan banquet and 
some hours of luxurious repose, the two momentary 
favourites of fortune returned to the scene of their 
triumph and there lost, by the same headlong 
tactics as before, the entire sum that remained 
in Price’s pockets. 

This disaster was not so utterly fatal as it might 
have been if the World’s Fair had not happened to 
be growing to the height of its commercial success 

^ Secrets of a Showman, p 23* 
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in Chicago jnrt then. Young Mr Cochran betook 
hini'ieli to the exluintion, expioitetl eveiy ounce of 
his actoi’s veive and chaim an<l soon found himself 
selling fountain-pens at one of the humbler .stalls 
that hni*d the avenues of the lairgrutind Customeis 
were c.\uberant and oplmiistio TIk; new .salesman 
was a born e.xpert at his 30b He sotin made enough 
at it to gel back to New York, where by this time, 
he knew ail the lopes that could hoist Iiim into yet 
another ‘ part ’ in a travelling theatrical company 
Tour succeeded tour, with vartung fortunes. But 
after nearly three yeais in America, Cochran still 
remained very far indeed from within hailing “ 
distance of Arthur Roberts. He seemed to himself 
to have made no progress at all beyond digging 
himself in as an extremely lowly member of ‘ the ’ 
profession He was, indeed, an actor of considerable 
experience for his still comparatively tender years. 
But, at the very best, he could hardly be described 
as more than a just tolerably competent actor. 
Critics in the Press were occasionaly kind to him. 
But a disquieting number of them spoke out nearly 
as bluntly as the writer of a notice printed in a 
newspaper published in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
anent the farce A Breezy Time : this more forcible 
than elegant animadversion read as follows ; 

‘ Charles B. Cochran played the part of Smart, 
the detective. He certainly must have learned 
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the art of acting in a stable with hungry horses 
He did nothing but attempt to chew the paint from 
the scenery. A more ridiculous chump has never 
been seen on the local stage/ 

' Clippings ' were not often as ' cutting ' as this. 
But it was a rude age, especially away from the big 
towns And though minor actors affected to scorn 
the clumsy carpmgs of ill-natured and uneducated 
rustics they nevertheless smarted under the primitive 
lash more than they need have done Cochran was 
young and sensitive and ambitious He grew 
depressed and began to think of returning to 
England 

But the turning-point in his career was at hand 
at the very moment when it looked very much as 
though he were about to sink, whether m America 
or in England, into the populous and dingy morass 
of ' might-have-beens,' in which the stage 
contingent, serving perhaps the most exacting of all 
mistresses, is always so disproportionately large. 
A third personality, no less remarkable than the 
first two, arose from the hurly-burly of New York 
theatrical life in the mid-'nmeties, like a god from a 
very noisy and ramshackle machine, to act as some- 
what temperamental guide, philosopher and friend 
to the indifferent actor with the tremendous slumber- 
ing gifts for superb showmanship 

Richard Mansfield, the Irving of New York, was 
at this period rising fast to the height of his fame 
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He had followed up a great jn^iniLir hit as Baron 
Clu^iial in J Pansuin Komauci', piudwced in 1883, 
with a profoundly subtle and impressi^'e rendering, 
four years later, of the doubled title-idics in R. L. 
Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, The next year he played at the Lyceum 
Theatie in London by special invitation of Sir 
Henry Irving himself and in i8S<) he produced 
Richard 111 in New A’ork By the time Cochran 
first met Mansfield the latter had also been seen as 
Bluntschli in Arnii, and the Man, one of the earlitst 
of Shaw’s plays to be shown in America, for the 
great actor was nothing if not up to date and 
‘ intellectual.’ 

His personal character, like Irving’s, was extremely 
positive and dictatorial. There was Prussian blood 
in him on the mother's side and his clean-shaven 
countenance, adorned by severe pince-nez, might 
have passed for that of a staff officer under Moltke. 
He had, too, business ability of a high order allied 
to his mastery of his art and was a first-rate adver- 
tiser and publicity man for his day. To these 
principal strains he added a grimly whimsical humour 
and a capiicious temper that made all his subordi- 
nates and most of his acquaintances mingle their 
admiration for his genius with a ‘ holy terror ’ of 
his speech and actions off the stage. 

One day, while Charles Cochran was ‘ resting ’ 
and feeling more than usually gloomy about his 
prospects as a second Arthur Roberts a certain 
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eccentric and picturesque old actor named Merv5m 
Dallas said to him : 

“ You ought to call on my friend Dick Mansfield 
and see if he can give you anything to do. Say I sent 
you, my boy, say I sent you.” 

Cochran thought it over. He was sceptical of 
tangible results. He knew Dallas to be a somewhat 
hollow if sonorous reed and Mansfield to be an 
extrenoely formidable personage as well as the best 
actor in Amenca But his position was at the time 
desperate and his courage has never been anything 
but indomitable Takmg it in both hands and 
harnessing his ‘ nerves ' firmly to his will he 
marched into the box-of&ce of Mansfield’s theatre 
and asked for the ‘boss’. The box-office keeper 
replied with an uninterested and pre-occupied 

No ! ^ to three successive questions as to 

Mansfield’s whereabouts and the possibility of an 
interview. But at the third " No ! ” a voice of 
thunder came from the room behind the office. 

” Who’s that asking for me ? Why did you say I 

wasn't here ? j y 

The box-office keeper's bored demeanour changed 
in a twinkling. Cochran was at once ushered into the 
presence. The great man was gracious, allowed his 

youthful visitor to talk freely. From that moment 
the issue was never in doubt, as it never was in after 
years when C B.C. found himself able to exercise his 
Irish charm and tact upon anyone whom he wished 
for any reason to ‘ blarney.’ 
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''Well, indo/‘ ^aid the magnate at last, 

With d grim twitch ol iion Iip>, 111 give you an 
engageineiil Coiiit^ to me when my season opens/' 
A glow of triumph and gratitude cuiveloptai the 
swelling bieast ot the yoiithtul visitor. So ddiiiite a 
promise was far mon* than he had daied to hope It 
would be a treineiidous step forward in his cari-ti' to 
jom Mansfield's own company He ft‘It as though liis 
fortune were made as iie thanked his lieiiidacior, but 
did not forget to add, as lie was taking his 

'*1 ought to mention that it w‘as Mi, Mer\yn 
Dallas who sent me to see you.’' 

The fierce wit that Iiad been m abeyance thioiigh- 
oiit the brief interview' Hashed out 

'' Did he ^ Weil, 111 overlook it on condition that 
you promise not to send him to see me " 

Cochran walked back to his boardmg-house on 
air But a few weeks later lie was thrown into 
consternation by the new's that Richard Mansfield 
had fallen senously ill It w^as rumouied that lie was 
d}dng. He recovered, howwer, m time to start the 
rehearsals for his forthcoming play. Charles Cochran 
wrote to remind him of his promise. But no answ'er 
came. Once more the young actor fell from the 
extreme heights of exultation to the extreme 
depths of despair. Then he received a verbal message 
from Mansfield's theatre. He learned tliat the follow- 
mg dialogue had taken place at a recent rehearsal ' 
Mansfield : '' Where is that young Englishman I 
engaged ? " 
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Stage Manager : IVe no idea, sir/' 

Mansfield , ‘‘ If you don't find him you can 

consider yourself discharged " 

Cochran hastened to present himself He was 
engaged to play the part of a bargee in a free 
adaption for the stage of Dostoievsky's Cnme and 
Pumshment, called for this purpose Rodion the 
Student 

A period of close association followed m which 
Cochran got to know his fastidious and eccentric 
chief a good deal better than most of the men and 
women who worked in the Mansfield companies. 
These rarely got beyond a general reaction of 
nervous dread But C B.C 's * nerves ' have never 
given him much trouble. He was far too interested 
in recognising a kindred if elder statesman of the 
theatrical world and in admiring his consummate 
art, to fear the personal idiosyncrasies of the man 
himself Cochran was destined to learn from 
Mansfield more than any other single individual, 
except perhaps Reinhardt, has taught him. Mean- 
while he studied his new employer with extreme 
relish and stored up in his memory all he could hear 
of him. 

One of these stones, illustrating at once the 
meticulous nature of the man and his subtlety in 
finding out what he wanted to know about his staff, 
may be quoted here On one occasion he sent for his 
business manager, who was tactless enough to refer 
m the ensuing conversation, to ' the show/ 
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Mansfield : “ THE SHOW ! How dreadful t ” 

Manager ; “ The performance, I meant ” 

Mansfield : " Oh, worse and worse ' Horses 

perform Dogs perform. The theatre is not a circus. 
You mean, I suppose, the PLAY ? ” 

The manager hastened to acquiesce. Mansfield 
then asked him if he would like a wMsky and soda. 
The manager thanked him but decimed, remarking 
that he had just had some beer. 

Mansfield : “ What is BEER ? How dreadful ' 
Thank you, that will do for this morning.” 

He hated people to dnnk in the daytime and 
wished to discover whether his business manager 
was addicted to this ‘ vice.’ 

A day came when he sent, too, for Charles Cochran 
The company was on tour in Pittsburg and the 
interview took place in MansfiLeld's private railway- 
coach. The great actor had a horror of hotels and 
public travel. 

Mansfield : “ Do you think, Cochran, you mil 
ever be a good actor ? ” 

Cochran : " I believe I’m improving. I do my 
best.” 

Mansfield ; "Do you think you’ll ever be as good 
an actor as I am ? ” 

Cochran : " No. But I hope to make something 
of it.” 

Mansfield ; “ One doesn’t come into the world 
merely to make a bread-and-butter living." 

Cochran : " No ” 
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Mansfield : " Well, I've been watching you. I 
don’t think you’ll ever be a great actor But you do 
your work as the stage manager's assistant very 
well indeed How would you like to be my private 
secretary ? ” 

It is not necessary to say that this unexpected and 
almost intoxicating offer was instantly accepted. 
From this moment Cochran was fairly launched in 
his true vocation of showmanship. Mansfield, with 
the miraculous flwir of a man of genius for a spiritual 
son of at least one side of that genius, had long 
perceived that his young Englishman, only barely 
proficient as an actor, possessed wings which were 
capable of taking him to undreamed-of heights, if 
only behind, not on, ‘ the scenes.' That Cochran 
proved himself the best private secretary and 
personal representative an important actor ever had 
was merely the first step on a road which he was to 
travel farther than any other man had yet reached 
Mansfield could not have anticipated just how far. 
He was a busy man and egotistic in the grand 
manner But he would scarcely have picked so 
obscure a member of one of his many companies if 
he had not been sure of faculties that already 
rivalled his own off the' stage 
This ideal private secretary soon began to meet, 
for the first time in his hfe, some prominent people. 
He encountered, in the way of business and also 
socially, Israel Zangwill, Beerbohm Tree, Gerald du 
Maurier, Arthur Bourchier. Some of these meetings 
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later paved tire way for interesting contacts and 
contracts in England. For the moment he sometimes 
needed all his exceptional tact to get on with a good 
many of these magnates But courtesy and con- 
ciliation were in his Sussex blood He was soon much 
more popular with such public figures than his 
principal ever cared to be The training of these 
years was to prove invaluable to the budding 
impiesano as time went on. 

But Mansfield’s temper was notoriously short and 
his Prussiamsm increased with the years, fundamen- 
tally kind as his true nature always remained The 
inevitable first serious quarrel between chief and 
secretary broke out at Cleveland, Ohio, m the middle 
of the decade, after nearly three years of close 
association. 

Cochran threw up his post and returned alone to 
New York. There he came to know E. J. Henley, 
the brilliant but hard-drinking actor-brother of the 
famous English poet. With E. J Henley, Cochran 
started a school of acting, devoting himself entirely 
to the commercial side of the institution, while the 
novelist, James Huneker supported Henley on the 
artistic. The enterpnse was only moderately 
successful, chiefly owing to the Bohemian habits of 
the principal promoter. These were not without 
their effect upon the rest of the staff. Cochran, still 
in his twenties, with his Irish blood and his deep- 
rooted love of the exotic and the bizarre, would have 
been more than human if he had played the Puritan 
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m this boisterous miheu But he is at bottom the 
coolest of customers. The wild scenes m which 
he occasionally took part at this date did not 
prevent him from living, as he has always lived 
and always will live, as a pattern, essentially, of the 
stnctest moral correctitude. 

A significant landmark in his career is to be placed 
in 1895, during the penod of his closest association 
with the E. J Henley group. It was in this year that 
he first appeared in the role of full-fledged theatrical 
producer The play was Ibsen’s John Gabriel 
Borkman and the place New York itself. It was an 
impressive start, worthier than most productions of 
still better things to come The expenenced if 
erratic E J. Henley partnered Cochran as co- 
producer and the venture proved tolerably successful 
from the financial point of view. But it was not 
followed up, for reasons which can be guessed from 
the respective characters of the two promoters. 

Cochran was well aware that his present situation 
was not altogether satisfactory. It was nothing 
like so promising as that which had immediately 
preceded it and it was leading nowhere that he 
particularly wanted to go. But he did not for the 
moment see quite what else he was to do. By 1897, 
he had made up his mind definitely to return to 
England And though an amusing episode occurred 
this year which practically reconciled him with 
Mansfield he did not take advantage of it to alter his 
decision. 
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In October, 1897, Richard Mansfield produced 
The Devil’s Disciple in New York. On the first night 
of the production Cochran, an hour or two pnor to 
the time the performance was scheduled to start, 
was drinking cocktails with E. J. Henley and a 
number of the latter's equally thirsty friends. 
C.B C. himself writes^ that he must have ' gone into 
double figures,’ for when he arrived at the theatre 
he was refused admittance as ‘ tight ’ by Joe Dillon, 
the Irish acting-manager. Cochran had set his heart 
on seeing the ‘ show,’ as Mansfield would certainly 
not have called it. When Dillon caught him by the 
arm he ‘ let fly at him.’ The subsequent fisticuffs 
were described by the Morning Telegraph, next day, 
in the parlance of the pnze-ring. The writer affirmed 
that “ Cochran has missed his vocation, for he would 
certamly have been a shining ornament of the roped 
arena.” The five minutes’ battle ended in the 
remoA^ul of C.B.C. to the nearest police court for a 
few hours, until the delighted Mansfield sent down to 
bail him out. The future successful promoter of many 
famous boxing matches thus proved himself by no 
means a novice at the practical side of the game. 

By the end of 1897, Cochran had had enough, for 
the time being, of America. He had not exactly 
wasted his time there. He had discovered that he 
would never be another Arthur Roberts. He had 
learnt a great deal about the world of the stage, 
through ail its hierarchies, and he had shown that he 

^ Secrets of a Skowmafif p. 6o» 
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could deal with it pretty smartly on the business 
side. His years in intimate relation with Mansfield 
had been a more than liberal education in this 
respect. But yet he did not feel that he could now 
renew those years, though the way almost certainly 
lay open He itched for independence, he was 
perhaps a little homesick and in any case he was 
anxious to break new ground. 

Scotson Clarke, with whom he now again for- 
gathered, was m a similar mood. Some seven years 
after the two friends had first crossed the Atlantic 
together they made the return journey, in almost 
equally unpretentious circumstances, to wit, on a 
tramp steamer captained by a Presbytenan Scot 
with strict views on Sabbath-keeping. For on 
finding Charles Cochran reading Martin Chuzzlewit 
on deck one fine Sunday afternoon, this zealous 
commander swooped down upon him with a cry of 
" Wud ye bring down the wrath of God on the 
vessel ? ” and threw the offending masterpiece 
overboard 

In spite of this challenge to Providence the ship 
berthed safely in the Thames, greeted, characteristi- 
cally, by a ripe specimen of ‘ London particular ’ 
Cochran called on Mabel Beardsley, the sister of his 
old fnend Aubrey, whose sadly early death had 
occurred at Mentone but a short time before. Miss 
Beardsley was herself on the stage and knew many 
interesting people. At her house the returned exile 
met Max Beerbohm, the inimitable essayist, Robert 
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Ross, the friend and future biographer of Oscar 
Wilde, whose ghost still lived m the cafes of 
Boulogne, to die two years later, as well as the 
painters William Rothciistcin, William Nicholson, 
Charles Ricketts and Walter Sickerl, and many 
writers connected with the exotic Yellow Book 
senes 

Acting engagements were to be had But they 
were not very remunerative Cochran preierred 
journalism. For some time, sponsored by his new 
literary friends, he wrote regular articles for various 
ephemeral publications, gaining a facility with his 
pen which was to stand him m excellent stead in 
later years, not only in composing his two books 
of reminiscences, but also when unconventional 
points of view had to be made clear in conversation 
and on paper to stubborn conservatives of the world 
of entertainment. 

These last years of the eighteen-nineties were 
largely spent by Cochran in the society of the 
brilliant groups of artists and wnters, esthetes and 
eclectics, who flourished at that period. He made 
friends with such men as Ernest Dowson, the 
unhappy debauchee but exquisite poet, Charles 
Conder, the personally flamboyant painter with the 
delicately charming touch, Toulouse Lautrec, James 
Pryde, then a poster artist, and Gordon Craig, son 
of Ellen Terry, at that time known chiefly for his 
woodcuts. He thus obtained a far more liberal 
education in culture than would have been possible 
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if he had remained exclusively in his own world 
of the theatre or moved m any less specialised 
circles 

And yet he was Charles B Cochran, theatrical 
producer, a born artist in his own medium, certainly, 
but without exceptional talents for the wntmg or 
the painting which his most admired friends at this 
date exercised It looked as though the road he was 
following might lose itself, for the second time, in 
a highly decorative and amusing but blind alley. 



CHAPTER II 


THE XEW CENTURY 

Bu'i the tide of Cochran’s aftairs took a new ttirn as 
the old century ebbed away. Like a good many 
other smait young Englishmen of the day he was in 
the habit of occasionally ' running over ’ to Pans 
for a few days. On one of these excursions he saw a 
performance of Edmond Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac, a play which had taken the French capital 
by storm in December, 1897, and was still drawng 
crowded houses. The romantic brilliance, the 
extravagant eccentricity of this piece captivated 
Cochran as he had never been captivated by any 
stage drama in his life before, for he was by tempera- 
ment peculiarly suited to appreciate its exoticism. 
He determined that it must be made available to 
English-speaking audiences. There was one first-rate 
English-speaking actor whom he knew well and who 
could play the part better than anyone else he could 
think of. 

Cochran cabled to Richard Mansfield A few 
weeks later the American Irving was in Pans, then 
in London, when he told Cochran that he intended 
to rival Coquelin in the title-role of Cyrano in New 

34 
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York He invited his old secretary to resume his 
former post. Completely reconciled, the two men 
recrossed the Atlantic — this time Charles Cochran 
travelled in comparative splendour — and set about 
the new production. 

The English version triumphed m New York as 
the original play had triumphed in Paris. Mansfield 
was held by responsible critics who had seen Coquelin 
to be at least his equal as Cyrano A tour of the 
States with this drama followed, during which the 
re-established secretary was introduced to fuither 
celebrities, including Sir Henry Irvmg himself, Mrs. 
Langtry and Sarah Bernhardt Sir Henry, by the 
way, once boasted, in Cochran's presence, that he 
had bought a play from every dramatic critic in 
America — to ensure that their notices of his own work 
would be at least respectful ^ 

A grotesque incident, typically American in its 
bizarre mixture of absurdity and impudence, 
occurred on the tour A real estate dealer named 
Gross was actually successful in the local courts 
in suing both Rostand and Mansfield for appro- 
priating and pubhcismg the ideas of a play, 
considered by the author to resemble Cyrano, which 
he himself had written Gross's play was entirely 
worthless from any pomt of view. But thisTact did 
not prevent the judge from directing the jury in 
these terms : '' We all know Mr Gross. He is a highly 
respected citizen. But what do we know of this young 
fellow Rostand ^ " 
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The ambition of Richard Mansfield's right-hand 
mail had now found its true direction and was 
burning to assert itself in an indopendcnt capacity 
Cochran had for the first time m his life shared in 
the promotion of a sensational stage success The 
expencnce had not only been of immense seivice to 
him in developing ins greatest gifts but had also 
kindled his enthusiasm for ins vocation to flaming 
point. It vas all very well to be indispensable to 
America’s finest actor. But the masterful tempera- 
ment of the secietary, now fully conscious of its 
creative impulse, could no longer bear dictation 
from any single individual, least of aU from an 
individual whose authoritarian strain went as deep 
as his own 

Cochran told Mansfield that he wished to start in 
management on his own account The magnate, as 
he always did when the issue was large enough, rose 
to the occasion with aristocratic altruism. He 
sincerely complimented and sincerely encouraged 
his ‘ personal representative,’ then offered to send 
him back to England to find an actor and a play, 
to be financed by Mansfield himself. This Homeric 
gesture was accepted with fervour, in the spirit in 
which it was made. Charles B. Cochran, prospective 
manager, crossed the Atlantic Ocean for the fourth 
time and began to search his native land for play- 
wnghts and players who should give him a flying 
start in the second lap of his predestined course 

He met Ellaline Terriss, Sir Arthur Pinero and 
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Mr George Bernard Shaw He braved the terrors 
of British provincial hotels at their most virulent 
period But he did not find either the personality 
or the material that he was looking for, Mansfield 
cabled to him to return to America. In vain. The 
dogged manager-to-be stuck to his quest with 
characteristic tenacity. At last he discovered a 
comic opera company, tounng with Paul Jones, that 
required a manager and preferably a manager mth 
some experience of the country on behalf of which the 
celebrated seaman-adventurer named in the title of 
the opera had performed his most brilliant exploits 
(at the expense, incidentally, of the British) Paul 
Jones became highly successful under the manage- 
ment of Charles Cochran. 

When the piece had toured itself out he set himself 
to procure engagements for the principal baritone, 
Templer Saxe, who introduced other singers, actors 
and various public entertainers to him. Soon Charles 
B. Cochran, theatrical and music-hall agent, had 
established offices in chambers at Chancery Lane 
and was doing as well as he expected for the moment, 
if not yet as well as he intended to do 

His first really sensational client was Harry 
Houdim, the Handcuff Kmg. This bow-legged man, 
of enormous physical strength, was able to escape 
from strait-jackets, sealed boxes, cans and water- 
tanks He laughed not only, like love, at locksmiths 
but also at every variety of shackle and fetter known 
to the mind of man. He was the despair of the 
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police — not, of cour-^e, that he was ever leally 
'wanted ’ — of two continents Bin he made very 
respectabh' rommi.^sions for hi.s agent^, for, besides 
his titular acroinphshmcnts, he ivas a first-rate 
conjuror and caid-manipulator, as well as iivalhng 
his new impresano himseli in the arts of pure 
sliowmanship. 

It was at this period of Charles Cochran’s career 
that he. made an important discovery which had 
nothing to do with the tluatre One evening he was 
passing the Tabard publichouse in Bedfoid Park, 
a picturesque hostelry much frequented by the 
colony of actors and artists who then as now lived 
in the neighbourhood. From the hospitable door of 
the saloon bar emerged, to C B.C 's great astonish- 
ment — for Queen Victoria still sat upon the British 
throne — a pretty, well-dressed and refined-looking 
girl of about sixteen \’ears of age, with her arms full of 
books. She was followed, and in fact accompamed, 
by a literary acquaintance of Cochran’s, Mr. C. 
Ranger Gull, who WTOte under the pseudonym of 
' Guy Thome.’ Introductions were effected Mr. 
Gull explained that he had ‘ dared ’ his youthful 
companion. Miss Eveljm Dade, to enter the saloon, 
for she had expressed a lively curiosity as to what on 
earth went on in such places to attract so many 
males of such diverse ages and characters 

This meeting turned out to be something more 
than a gay and laughable encounter. Charles 
Cochran determined that there should be many more 
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meetings But the best-known truth about true love 
lived up to its reputation. Miss Dade herself v^as 
delighted with her new friend But Miss Dade's 
widowed mother, a good deal more convciitionai 
than her daughter, considered Mr. Cochran not 
only ' too much of a man about town ' to be a 
suitable companion for Evelyn, but also, in her own 
somewhat cryptic phrase, too much of a ' man 
about many towns,' perhaps a reference to the 
comparatively extensive travels of the young 
theatrical agent A crisis developed. 

Mrs Dade packed her daughter off, in charge of an 
uncle, to a convent near Dublin But Evelyn never 
reached the nunnery to which her resolute parent 
had consigned her At Dublin railway station, by a 
curious coincidence with which the age-old expedient 
of a clandestine correspondence had something to do, 
a fresh-complexioned, sturdily-built young 
impresario, Charles Cochran by name, strolled 
airily past uncle and niece, who were standing on the 
platform at the door of the compartment which was 
to carry Evelyn to her undesired refuge from the 
' man about many towns ' The uncle, who was not 
proceeding on this last stage of their journey, did 
not recognise the man of theatres, whom he had 
never met. But the niece did A lightning glance of 
understanding flashed between the lovers. Uncle 
was a busy man. The train did not go for another 
ten minutes. His mece was now seated, to all 
appearance cheerfully resigned to her fate, in the 
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proper compaitinent, * For Ladies Only/ Uncle 
lifted lus hat, witlidiew Charles and Evtdyn watched 
his lespeciabli^ back pass out of the station exit, then 
into tMch other's aims 

A few days later they were standing before the 
Registrar of I^ilainagos in Hennetta Street, Invent 
(iaideii. And not many wc^eks latei the magic 
Cochran charm and tact had got to work on Mrs 
Dade, who eveiitnally gave the paidonable pair of 
culprits her loiig-defened blessing 

Blit these events had been anticipated by 
several interesting developments in the career 
of Cliarles Cochran. He had long been anxious 
to introduce to a London audience the Parisian 
revue, suitably modified, to suit Mrs Grundy, 
from the form in which it was vShown in the 
small boulevard theatres such as the Capucines. 
He arranged to produce a forty-minute spectacle 
on these lines at the Palace Theatre in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, a house with which he has ever 
since, at vanous intervals, been closely associated. 
But it was found, at the last minute, that the 
project would conflict with the terms of the con- 
temporary Licensing Act for music-halls, the law 
not recognising the new genre. The enterprise had 
accordingly to be dropped for the time being. 
Cochran had to nurse his pet idea until 1914. It was 
characteristic of him that he never dreamed of 
abandoning it. He was convinced that it would 
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" go ' and the future was to prove him triumphantly 
right 

Meanwhile, his reputation as an impresario 
increased steadily. His first London production, 
the short-lived Sporting Simpson, was launched at 
the Royalty Theatre on the 4th October, 1902 
But quite apart from producing activities proper he 
was ' handling ' with conspicuous success individual 
artists such as the diseuse Odette Duiac, second only 
to Yvette GuHbert in this medium, while discovering 
and ' marketing ' such variegated types of female 
entertainer as Mistmguett, the perfect mimic, 
absolutely original m her style, of Parisian ' low- 
life ' characters as Polaire, best remembered as the 
impersonator of the novelist Willy's heroine 
Claudme * and as Ethel Levey, one of the brightest 
particular ' variety ' stars of pre-war London. 

Then m 1903, he turned to a fresh, non-theatncal 
sphere of entertainment, made it his own, or in other 
words made it theatrical m the best sense, and soon 
had London immersed in one of the most remarkable 
' crazes ' it has ever known 

The Russian-born wrestler Georges Hacken- 
schmidt had recently been brought to London from 
the Fohes Bergdres. He was one of the most superb 
physical specimens of humanity ever seen and in 
addition to this a kindly, modest, serious-minded 
young man who, after his retirement, founded 
a school of ' natural philosophy,* by which he seems to 
have meant psychological and religious integration 
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througl) sinuple system'^ of physical culture. He 
was oiico, moimvei, actually called ‘no tool’ by 
no Ic.ss ultimate an authonty upon the moronic 
ab<‘rrations of the human race than Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. But Ha<'kenschmidt spoke no 
English on the occasion of ins first visit to London. 
Partly owing to this disability and partly owing to 
his own retiring nature he made a decidediv poor 
.self-advei tiser. He had little succe-^s m England 
until Charles Cochran took him in hand 

At first there wore comparative mlsfiu■^ at the 
Tivoli and in Liverpool In the latter ciry nn e.xcitmg 
street skirmish betw'een rival sandwiclmicn, known 
sub-scquently as ‘ The Battle of Clayton Square,' 
signalised Cochran’s introduction of Hackenschmidt. 
The local theatre manager feared foi his licence if 
the wrestler should be allowed to appear and 
refused to admit his party to the premises hired. 
Cochian took legal advice, received encouraging 
counsel, forced an entry and defied tiic manager to 
put him out. His sandwichmen, advertising that 
the ‘ show ' would duly take place, were charged by 
the manager’s, explaining that it would not. 
Hackenschmidt and other wrestlers, reinforced by 
local bruisers, guarded the doors of the theatre 
against surpnse attacks by the other side Vaiious 
tactics, including the cutting off of gas from the 
building, were employed without success by the 
enemy. Hackenschmidt appeared, wrestled and 
discomfited his opponents only too ea.sily. It was 
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for this last reason that he proved less of a 
' sensation ' than had been anticipated. The public 
wanted a ' run for their money/ in other words 
matches that should be exciting because closely 
contested, not ' walk-overs ' 

Charles Cochran was moved, after this experience, 
to lecture his honest neophyte on the theory and 
practice of showmanship. He told Hackenschmidt 
that the word meant, in the domain of public 
wrestling, ' playing ' with your adversary so as to 
make the spectators believe you were having 
difficulty in mastering him Previously the simple 
sportsman that the Russian essentially was, had just 
gone ' all out ' for a win, like Ihe veriest amateur, 
with the result that there was nothing to see in his 
bouts but a handsome young Apollo putting various 
gorilia-like antagonists on their backs before you 
could say Jack Robinson. This ceased to be 
entertaining after the fourth or fifth repetition 
Charles B, Cochran changed all that. At 
Manchester, after Liverpool, Georges dutifully 
' played ' to order and scored a roaring success. The 
Press began to call him ‘ The Russian Lion/ 
Wrestling, formerly confined to the interest of a few 
scattered handfuls of enthusiasts in the provinces, 
stormed London Supply, as usual, strove frantically 
to meet demand British champions were soon 
disposed of by the ' Lion/ Continental professionals 
began to arrive m the excited capital by almost every 
boat 
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On the jnth January, IQ04, Mi. Codiiaii was 
able, 111 conjunction with cextain other paities, to 
.stage a graiui bout at 01}mpia - the fiist time he 
Iiaci appioached that histone arena in a piofessional 
capacitv— between Hackenschmidt and lladrali, 
the so-called ‘ Tenible Tuik/ a protege ot the famous 
retired wrestler Antonio Piein, who had been the 
first to assume this formidable nicknamie Madrali 
wais a full-bluoded Ottoman siib]i‘ct and possessed 
an ogreish appearance and reputaliom He was said 
to be fed on nothing but huge sacks of rice 

Madrali started a prime lavounte with the 
cogmsanit The sensitive Georges w^as horribly 
nervous until he actually set foot m the iiiig But 
the moment the gong went he rushed at his opponent 
like a whirlwind, picked up the dreadful giant like 
a straw and hurled him to the mat with a resounding 
crash. Madrali made scarcely an etiort to rise. It 
was found that both his arms were broken From 
that instant Hackenschmidt became a national 
institution and no one minded financing him, m 
spite of Ms truly prodigious voracity. 

Mr. Cochran tells an amusing stoiy of the first 
and only time he and his wife entertained Georges 
Hackenschmidt to dinner. The amiable young 
Wrestler consumed eight or nine eggs as hors 
d'mmres, went on to a porterhouse steak with 
garnishmgs and finished up by devouring a whole 
Camembert cheese. Mrs Cochran, in some trepi- 
dation, for there was hardly anything left to eat in 
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the house, then enquired whether the guest would 
care to take any further nourishment Hacken- 
schmidt excused himself on the ground that he was 
engaged to sup with a few friends a little later in the 
evening and didn't want to take the edge off his 
appetite 

The next professional wrestler with whom Cochran 
was concerned — for, like the good biismess-man he 
is he was now striking continuously while the iron 
was hot — rejoiced in the onomatopoeic patronymic 
of Zbysco It would be difficult to imagine a name 
that would be more suited to whistling breath, 
hurtling limbs and the thud of avoirdupois on the 
mat. Zbysco was a Galician from Cracow and as 
ugly as Hackenschmidt was handsome. But he was 
an honest, good-natured fellow, well educated, and 
belonged to a good family. Cochran personally 
arranged for his journey to London and provided 
him with well-paid ' volunteer ' opponents, who 
followed him from town to town, pour encourager 
les auires. A characteristic stroke of Cochranian 
showmanship 

In contrast to these comparatively intellectual 
wrestlers the cowboy hypnotist Ahrensmeyer, 
iristalled by C B C for a considerable period at the 
Holborn Empire about this date, could scarcely read 
or write But he had sufficient ' will power,' it 
appeared, to compel, from a distance of some miles, 
the sick Georges Hackenschmidt to nse from his bed 
and give a performance well up to his usual smashing 
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form Thus cIkI the astute promoter, not for the 
iiibt 01 last lime, hoist, to mix a metaphor, two birds 
With out* pilaicL AhreBbm(*yer list'd regularly to 
hypnotise, publicly and giatis, at ten o'clock in the 
moniiiig in the lobby of the Holbom Empire, a 
woman who remained la the administi'retl trance, 
on view to all and sundry, for the rest of the day 

Sensations \vi‘ie alri'ady multiplying under the 
keen nose and pi'rsiiasivt* alchem}^- '' YoiiVc so 
damntd persih^sive ^ '' exclaimed Robeit Lorame to 
Charles Cochran the nsmg young impresario at 
a latei date 

A sensation that was to prove more permanent 
than either wrestling or hypnotism was a magnifi- 
cation of the old-time attractions oi Lmdiieid 
Common, This was an idea that had been simmering 
in Cochran's mind ever since his boyhood He staged 
at Olympia at Chnstmas, 1906, the fiist Mammoth 
Fun City — this original title was ins own mvenlion — 
ever seen in this country. The result, which w^'as 
highly successful, taught him one lesson at least 
w^Mch he never forgot. The ' public ' lo\''c to be 
tricked. They are most often merely bored by a 
straightforward show, however interesting it may be 
to the reflective mind, especially if it is likely to 
cause argument among scientists. The pigmy 
families on view at Olympia that Christmas attracted 
few and mostly indifferent visitors. But the Fasting 
Man and the Sacred Bull of India were surrounded 
by dense and tense crowds from morning till night. 
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Having tested the almost infinite potentialities 
for the showman of the vast Olympia building the 
equally resourceful provider of national entertain- 
ments, as Cochran could now fairly be called, 
inaugurated there m igog London’s next great 
‘ craze,’ the roller-skating boom that succeeded the 
wrestlmg vogue started by Cochran plus Hacken- 
schmidt. He had seen successful and popular roller- 
skating rinks being run by an Amencan named 
C P Crawford in Newcastle and Liverpool. He 
saw no reason why London should not take up the 
sport, which combined all the amenities of dancing 
with a more strenuous and unfamiliar form of 
exercise, not too difficult to learn and great fun m 
learning, as he had gathered from watching the 
giggling neophytes in the two provmcial cities. He 
persuaded Crawford to come to Olympia and join him 
in reviving for the inhabitants of the capital a 
pastime with rather a curious history. 

Wheeled skates had been used on the roads of 
Holland as far back as the eighteenth century. But 
it was the mvention in New York m 1863 of the four- 
wheeled skate working on rubber pads that first 
turned an originally utditanan practice into a 
relaxation. Roller-skating swept Europe in the 
’eighties, but subsequently languished. The stnct 
social conventions of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century frowned upon the opportunities 
for promiscuous flirtation which the use of the rinks 
encouraged Such opportunities were also rife on 
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iu\ out of doors But ice in most Isuropeaii couiitiies 
is not everywheie avaiiablo an<l while it can be 
found can only bt iisi‘d tor a hiv months at best 
diiniii* the year an<l even Ihtm is lrci|iiently inter- 
rupted b}/ inckiBeiit weatfKi. Moieover, enclosed 
bniiiiiiigws atiord seciiukil eonnns tor prolonged 
iek-a-iiie, seductive icfieshratiits, lomaiitic lighting 
eiiects and other penis lor the suscepiibie Too many 
handsome mstructois ran oli vith their pupils Too 
many undesirable characters bt^gan to frequent 
annas oiiginally designed for innocent amusement. 
The rinks got a bad reputatn^n and were boycotted 
by decent people 

Blit with the freer manners of the early twentieth 
century, the Edwardian era in England, the times 
were npe for a resuscitation of roller-skating, 
though it took the genius of a Cochran to realise 
the fact and profit from it London, as everyone 
over forty remembeis, went roller-skating mad in 
1909, as it was to go artificial ice-skating mad m 
1934. 

The Continent, where the New Woman was less 
common and natural ice more often available, did 
not follow suit. Charles Cochran was made managing 
director of Winslow's Continental Skating Rmka, 
with headquarters in Berlin. Bui he found that the 
fresh-air loving Germans, with their drier climate, 
though the sale of roller-skates duly boomed^ 
preferred to skate fx'ee of charge and official control 
along their excellent public roads, then as now the 
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best 111 Europe, rather than indoors In Pans, a 
less strenuous and more populace soon tired 

of the new pastime, which also, in that gay city, 
assumed, almost at once, in flagrant form many of 
the inconvenient features, from respectability's 
point of view, which had formerly driven it from 
general popularity in London. In England, how- 
ever, the craze lasted steadily till the outbreak of 
war in 1914. 

Of all careers the showman's is fullest of those odd 
occurrences and surpnsing discoveries that generate 
the best because the truest humorous anecdotes 
At least two typical tales of this crowded beginning 
of an endlessly variegated experience m entertain- 
ment must here be recorded Mr Cochran, like Mr. 
Walter de la Mare, has always had a particular 
affection for midgets. One evening he engaged a 
large circular table m the middle of the Savoy 
Restaurant for forty guests. When the procession 
entered the crammed dining-room at a suitably 
late hour, headed by its stalwart host, the wealthy 
patrons of this world-famous temple of the palate 
were astounded to perceive that not one of the guests 
for the centre table was more than three feet tall. 
The " Tiny Town ' banquet riveted the eyes of all 
present for the rest of the evening and an enormous 
advertisement was obtained for the Midget 
Exhibition which Charles Cochran was then 
promotmg 

On another occasion, about this date, he took to 
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Ni'W York a tiaiiiiT of performoig fleas But these 
engaging insect prodigies did not survive thi^ Irans- 
atiantic crobsing They were all stiff and cold before 
the Statue of Liberty was siglded. One would have 
thought it a coniparativelv simple iiiatUT to replace 
tlii‘ perished roiifiDgent with new reeruits for iraiumg 
ill a iiitdropolis so abounding ui humble types of 
hiimaiHtj’ as Xew York then was But for days on 
end C harles ('ochran and ids latest ' sensation ’ 
searctied hliims, * ihial ends ’ ami immigrant quarters 
in vain tor a single example oi the appropriate^ species 
of f likx Irriiiins. Finally, a wire had to be sent to 
Calitornia for a consignment. But e\en (hditoxma, 
which can produce most things to (u\kr, Momed 
rather staggered by this unusual request Etentu- 
ally, however, a box full of promising 3 oung blood- 
suckers airived. But by that time the temperamental 
trainer, in despair, had retmned to England, where 
he could get as many fleas as he wanted without the 
slightest trouble Charles Cochran, on this occasion, 
had reason to deplore the superior h^^gienic 
environment of the New World. 

Wliile he was in Berlin in conneciion with the 
roller-skating rinks he met the fourth man whose 
personality was destined to have a decisive effect 
upon the still comparatively youthful manager's 
development. The genius of Max Reinhardt, the 
Austrian theatrical producer, is probably even more 
capacious than was that of Arthur Roberts, Aubrey 
Beardsley or Richard Mansfield. At this period, 
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as director first of the Neues Theater, then of the 
Deutsches Theater, in Berlin, he was leading the 
neo-romantic movement against the prevailing 
school of naturalism, interpreting in turn, from this 
pomt of view, essentially dramatic rather than literary 
and historical, Shakespeare, Moll ere, Goethe, Strind- 
berg, Wedekind, Ibsen and Shaw among many other 
playwnghts The innovations of this great regisseuf 
in settings, costumes, lighting arrangements and 
m fact almost every department of stage production, 
enraptured Cochran, especially in Sumunm and 
Gidipus Rex, the latter play performed on an open 
circular platform entirely surrounded by the 
audience. 

Up to this moment, though Cochran had seen and 
appreciated many beautiful theatrical productions 
m New York and in London and often longed to 
outdo them, he had been too busy establishing a 
reputation as a purveyor of startling ‘ sensations ' 
to allow himself to think exclusively of the deeper 
intoxications of the human spirit. Now his 
reputation was made, he had money or knew where 
and how to get it. His sensitivity to visual beauty 
and to pure dramatic art took , for the first time, 
complete charge of him. It is characteristic of the 
abiding prudence of the man not to have anticipated 
his hour. It is equally characteristic of his daring and 
passionate imagination to have leaped at once, when 
the hour struck, to the heights. 

With Olympia fresh in his mind and Reinhardt’s 
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talk oi plii\h t^taged in unusual settings including, 
as it liapjxuied, cathedrals, it was not chfiicult for a 
cieative mind to ctmnect the two ideas. Why not 
turn ()l\mpia into a cathedral and piodiice a play 
in it The obstacles to this grandiose project would 
have completely balked an average impresario at 
the vei y ^lart Not so C B C , who had yet, like the 
Fieiich iiiarslial, to find the woul ‘impossible' in 
his dictionary He talked for all he was woith to 
Reiiihaidt who soon lecognised that he was dealing 
with a man of tine vimou as well as colossal practical 
energ}? and ability 

A certain Karl Vollmuller, one of Reinhardt's 
fncaids and a distinguished diamatic poet, w^as 
commissioned to draft a scenario suitable for the 
setting envisaged by the two producers In twenty- 
four hours Vollmuller had sketched out in dramatic 
form an old High German legend about the 
experiences of a runaway nun and her subsequent 
return to the told, w^here her place had been taken 
by the Virgin Mary herself, Maeteriinde had written 
a play, Sc^nr Beatrice, on the subject, and John 
Davidson a ballad. A composer of European 
reputation, Engelbert Humperdinck, best known for 
Ms charming children's opera. Hansel und Greiel, 
agreed to supply music for this libretto, Ernst Stern, 
an exceedingly versatile Rumanian artist, designed 
costumes, accessories and the detail ot the cathedral 
decor, which was to be modelled on that of Cologne. 

Aihong the two thousand dresses invented by 
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Stem for the production of The Miracle at Olympia 
on Chnstmas Eve, 1911, there were very few 
duplicates Fifteen hundred were used by an 
enormous cast, every member of which was person- 
ally selected by Charles Cochran. These included 
a chorus of five hundred and an orchestra of two 
hundred The two principal female parts, the 
Nun and the Madonna, were played by a Russian 
dancer, Natasha Trouhanova, and an Italian lady, 
the wife of Herr VoUmiiller, respectively, Frau 
VollmuUer taking the name of Maria Carmi for the 
occasion 

In connection with the choice of the former player 
some entertaining scenes took place at the country 
cottage of Herr Humperdinck, near Munich. Charles 
Cochran took the dancer to see Remhardt, who was 
living at a second cottage in the neighbourhood , but 
here the accommodation was inadequate for an 
audition and local hostelnes, scandalised at the lady’s 
decorative appearance, refused facihties. It was 
decided to invade Humperdmck’s more commodious 
residence. Frau Humperdmck, a wife and mother 
of severe and simple tastes, received the exotic 
guest with considerably less enthusiasm than her 
youthful son, stiU in his teens. Natasha retired to the 
conjugal bedroom to prepare for her exhibition 
dance and reappeared in diaphanous underclothing 
straight from the rue de la Paix. The homfied 
hausfrau hustled her protesting offspring into an 
adjoming room and insisted that Herr Humperdinck 
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should play his accompaniments with his back to the 
perfonnance The dances w’ere duly given, everyone 
except Frau Humperdinck was delighted — even her 
young son wiio peeped round the door at intervals — 
and Natasha Trouhanova was engaged She and 
Cochran left at once for Munich, unrefreshed by 
their Spartan hostess, who did not even offer them a 
cup of coffee. Cochran heard aftei wards that the 
moment after their departure Frau Humperdinck 
opened every window in the house to nd the air of 
the contaminating perfumes shed by the actress and 
also whisked a towel over the nuptial couch profaned 
by the contact of Parisian vanities of silk and lace. 

The Miracle .scored Cochran’s greatest success to 
date. He had undertaken the most vast and complex 
operation of his career and earned it through with 
scarcely a hitch But far more important than this 
huge compliment to his business ability, with all 
that the phrase implies of tact and strategical virtues, 
was the character of the piece itself. Most people in 
the theatrical world knew Cochran as an adventurous 
and original-minded producer. Few of them had 
hitherto realised his fine taste and ideas as an artist. 
The Miracle was beautiful both as a spectacle and in 
its emotional implications. No touch of vulganty or 
exaggeration marred its effects. It was thrilling in 
the best sense, without ‘ sensation ’ or sentimentality, 
grandly lavish without ostentation, simply and 
deeply moving without prejudice to the action, ui 
short, in Cochran’s own words, highly significant of 
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should play his accompaniments with his back to the 
performance. The dances were duly given, everyone 
except Frau Humperdinck was delighted — even her 
young son who peeped round the door at intervals — 
and Natasha Trouhanova was engaged. She and 
Cochran left at oiicc' for Munich, unrefreshed by 
their Spartan hostess, who did not even offer them a 
cup oi coffee Cochran heard afterwards that the 
moment after their departure I'rau Humperdinck 
opened every window m the house to rid the air of 
the contaminating jiei fumes shed by the actress and 
also whisked a towel over the nuptial couch profaned 
by the contact of Pansian vanities of silk and lace. 

The Miracle scored Cochran’s greatest success to 
date. He had undertaken the most vast and complex 
operation ot his career and carried it through with 
scarcely a hitch But far more important than this 
huge compliment to his business ability, with all 
that the phrase implies of tact and strategical virtues, 
was the character of the piece itself Most people in 
the theatrical world knew Cochran as an adventurous 
and origmai-minded producer. Few of them had 
hitherto realised his fine taste and ideas as an artist 
The Miracle was beautiful both as a spectacle and m 
its emotional implications. No touch of vmlganty or 
exaggeration marred its effects. It w’as thnllmg in 
the best sense, without ‘ sensation ’ or sentimentality, 
grandly lavish without ostentation, simply and 
deeply moving without prejudice to the action, in 
short, in Cochran’s own words, highly significant of 
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his professional standpoint, ' a fine piece of theatrical 
art and production ' He aimed then and has aimed 
since no higher and no lower. 

The Press was generally enthusiastic ; Th& Time& 
critic wrote of an * impressive and at certain 
moments very beautiful display . , deeply moving 
and pleasmg/ The music disappointed him But 
amidst so much visual splendour and movement 
people scarcely listened to it 

Certain discordant notes, however, interrupted 
the hymns of praise. ' Made in Germany ' was a 
catchword of the moment, epitomising the new 
industrial advances of that country and Bntam's 
annoyance with her upstart competitor Ill-willed 
critics made the most of it, though no one could call 
The M%raole a cheap substitute for anything. It was 
profoundly imagined, beautifully given by all con- 
cerned and cost £5,^00. Nevertheless, the German- 
sounding names of many of the participants and the 
fact that its conception took place in Germany, 
militated against the production in a year of anti- 
German feeling and even war-scare. 

A second assault came from the very quarter 
which might have been expected to be most 
friendly The Protestant Churches lodged a loud 
complaint of ' Popery " and censured with a full 
blast of odtum theologicum the seductions of Rome to 
he experienced at Olympia In this connection one 
may note with amusement and admiration how 
C.B.C IS always ready to turn even hostility into 
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a<lvertisem^ nt Tlh‘ {am<niN juiirnalist, \\\ T Stead 
Sfiit liim two letteib wnttea for publication, one a 
rt‘asoiied, cultivated and appieciative criticism, 
the other a very thinly veiled innuendo, and invited 
Corliran to choose which he would prefer to appear 
The great iinpiesano did not hesitate for a moment. 
He chose the second It was duly printed and 
increased hox-ohice receipts to a far higher figure 
than the first could possibly have stimulated them 
to achieve. Typical senteact^s in tins second letter 
read as follows . 

How much, sii, do you leceive fioni the seciet 
service money of the Vatican or from the coffeis of 
the Jesuits for this imposing and magnificent 
propaganda in favour of the Roman Catholic 
Church ^ . I wonder whether they (the Protes- 
tants) arc going to take it lying down ^ The 

letter went on to refer to widespread suspicions of 
an informal conspiracy got up by Rome and 
Germany for the destruction of the British Empire/’ 

Whether on such accounts as are outlined above or 
because the British public was maintaining its 
reputation for indifference to drama above the level 
of slapstick and rant, and m spite of golden opinions 
from every thoughtful and unprejudiced person in 
the country. The Miracle did not look like paying its 
way until it was temporarily rescued by an altogether 
unanticipated champion. 

Lord Northcliffe, proprietor of the Daily Mail, who 
hardly ever went to a theatre, paid a surprise visit 
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to Olympia one afternoon, asking Cochran to sit 
next him and ‘ explain everything ’ Cochran hinted 
that the production was so far financially disappoint- 
mg. The great newspaper man at once saw a first- 
rate opportunity to boost still farther his own 
already prodigious power He proposed to prove to 
the world that the Daily Mail could make or mar 
anything, mcludmg any number of Miracles The 
equally shrewd impresario was only too delighted to 
give him a free hand to try 
Next day a letter from Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
appeared in the Daily Mail expressing the utmost 
astonishment at the ‘ beggarly rows ’ of spectators 
to be seen at such a grand feast of dramatic art. The 
following morning Cochran received an enquiry over 
the telephone from the paper. What were the 
actual box-office figures of the last two days ? The 
reply was a brilliant exercise in showmanly general- 
ship, Charles Cochran told the Daily Mail represen- 
tative that since Mr Fyfe’s letter receipts had 
substantially increased. The contrary was actually 
the case But the result of this dexterous ‘ white 
he ’ was electncal. The Daily Mail and the Daily 
Mirror, next morning, boasted of the former paper's 
successful intervention on behalf of a splendid cause. 
Thereafter, for weeks, each paper carried regular 
‘ features,’ ‘ booming ’ the production at Olympia 
and publishing soaring figures which this time bore 
a recognisable relation to the truth It looked as if 
The Miracle were saved by a miracle of Press 
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oigani«-ation. Receipts cliralu-d from five thousand 
to tliijtcen thousand pounds a week. 

’i'et, bj' one of tliose typical ironies of the history 
of human endeavour, which Cochran was to come 
to know as well as any other worker on grand 
scales, The Miracle had to be withdrawn liom 
OJynipia before it could make a piofit, m order to 
make loom for the iqi2 Ideal Home Exhibition 
of the Daily Mail itself * No second home in England 
could be found for this unpreccdcntly elaborate 
and gigantic poem m design, movement and music. 
But it was as nobly produced m New York, ten years 
later, though not by Charles Cochran, with a superb 
and .supreme Madonna in the lovely Lady Diana 
Duff Cooper. 

Cochran’s name was now familiar in the most 
exalted circles of London society. At Whitsun, 1912, 
he helped Mrs Cornwallis West (Lady Randolph 
Churchill) in the establishment of a ‘ Shakespeare’s 
England ’ section in the Exhibition at Earl’s Court, 
so conspicuous a feature of post-Edwardian and 
pre-war London. Sirs. Cornwallis West presented her 
bnUiant assistant to King George V and Queen 
Mary. Charles Cochran took the royal children. 
Princess Mary, Prince Henry and Prince George, for 
a ride on the ‘ scenic railway ’ at Earl’s Court He 
has recorded^ how tightly their small fingers gripped 
his temporarily avmicular coat-sleeve as the car 
rushed down the steep gradients. 

^ SecfEts of a Showman, p 182 
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That August the producer of The Miracle fulfilled 
a further lifelong ambition in the world of enter- 
tainment by organising for the first time in his life 
a complete circus This was presented at the Empress 
Hall adjacent to the grounds of the Exhibition at 
EarFs Court It attracted an enormous number of 
visitors, not only because the weather was very wet 
that summer Like all the Cochran shows this circus 
was unique in certain important respects For the 
first time m England animals were seen in their 
natural surroundings, apparently at liberty, not 
behind bars, but with deep and wide trenches 
separating them from the spectators, who were thus 
enabled to mingle the thrills of quite imaginary 
danger with their aesthetic, scientific or merely 
fascinated curiosity. This innovation was derived 
from the practice of Karl Hagenbeck of Hamburg, 
with whonl Cochran had come into contact while 
arranging the preliminary steps for the production 
of the circus, 

Hagenbeck, a distinguished zoologist and explorer, 
had been exhibiting ever since 1875, throughout 
all the large cities of Europe, animals representative 
of many countries In 1891, the French Government 
recognised the educational value of his presentations 
by awarding him the Diploma of the Academy 
He invented the system of planning, with the 
substitution of trenches for cages, which was used 
at EarFs Court as at Yellowstone National Park 
in the United States. 
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Cochraii'b Wonder Zoo and Big Circus included 
lions, tigers, beais, two huiulted and fifty circus 
iiorse^ and live Imndicd Barbary apes But of all 
tliese animals perhaps Max and Montz, the 
cliimpaiizee trick cyclists, are best lemembered. 
Descriptions of and commcntanes on their astound- 
ing abilities and engaging mannerisms filled the 
nev -'paj'^ei for many weeks after the Silly Season 
of the summer holidays was ovt‘r and done with. 

By the time the fateful summei oi 1914 
was moving to its temble climax, Charles Cochran 
had made se^a^al reputations. He was known as 
an i^xpeit on theatrical conditions m two continents, 
as a successful impresario who would * handle ' 
anyone from conjiireis, flea-trainers and hypnotists 
to singers, diseases and WTestlers, so long as the 
entertainer’s particular line put him in a class by 
himself. This new type of theatrical agent was 
respected by artists and aesthetes and their critics 
who had seen his Miracle, He was, in addition, a 
fresh force and a highly popular one in the inter- 
national mtlteu of the circus. He had started two 
' crazes,’ wrestling and roller-skating, in England 
He had become one of those representative person- 
alities about whom stones are told and legends 
created, as they are about political or military 
leaders. 

The stories and legends presented the portrait 
of a man of forty-two who looked like a boyish, 
Jolly clubman, behaved like an inspired poet in 
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conceiving his enterprises and ran them like ten 
business-barons rolled into one. There was no one 
he could not ' get round ' and no one who could 
' get round ' him unless he permitted it, as he often 
did, out of sheer magnanimity The large lines 
upon which the man thought, felt and acted 
resemble those of the aristocrats of meditation, 
emotion and behaviour. And he dealt only with the 
aristocrats, the ' best people,' of his chosen world 
of entertainment 

There was one sphere, obvious enough to us 
to-day now that he has brought it into general 
prominence, which he had not yet touched in 
London, though he had ' managed ' an exhibition 
boxer in Cincinnati while he was m his twenties. 
Boxing in the England of 1914, outside the schools, 
the universities, the. services and a few circles of 
enthusiastic amateurs, had fallen to a comparatively 
low ebb This was chiefly due to the lack of public 
organisation, though the National Sporting Club 
did what it could with the funds at its disposal. 
Cochran saw here yet another chance of intro- 
ducing variety, excitement, seriousness and a 
wider appeal into a department of British life 
that deserved a more important position than it 
had occupied since' the decline of the bare-fist 
days. 

He began at Olympia, on June 30th, 1914, by 
presenting the Australian welter-weight Stone 
against the Englishman Johnny Summers, and the 
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Austrahaii hea^'y-weight, Colin Boll versus 
Bombardier Wells. These contests were notable 
for two featrires which illustrate admuably Cochran’s 
ouginal ami effective technique m piomotion. 
Some weeks priwiou-s to th(' fights he started a 
newspaper cont!0\'ersy which became gradually 
iurious on the sub]cct of the attendance oi women 
at boxing matches On the mght itself the spectators 
were amazed to see a Roman Catholic priest in full 
canonicals cntcT the ring as official Master of 
Ceremonies The match between Stone and Summers 
was a magnificent draw' in both senses of the word, 
no decision being reached except that Cochran 
was the crack showman of his day. Wells knocked 
out Bell in the second round. 

Cochran has written’- that casting a boxing 
match is more difficult than casting a play. But 
from 1914 onwards he rarely made a mistake in 
either direction. 

In July, he staged at Olympia a fight between the 
Englishman, Freddy Welsh and the Amencan, 
Willie Ritchie, for the light-weight championship 
of the world. Welsh won on points in the twentieth 
round. 

But the shadow of a greater ‘ sensation ’ than 
any showman but Fate can produce w'as already 
faUing across the world In August, 1914, most 
prominent people and a good proportion of the 
whole nation itself turned from the ordinary business 
^ Secrefs of a Shovman, p 292 
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of earning a livelihood to some form of war service. 
In the face of this crisis, theatrical workers, unless 
they were eligible to serve in the actual fighting 
forces, found themselves fortunate in belonging, 
like doctors, to one of the very few professions that 
could ‘ carry on as usual ' Britain had to be kept 
psychologically as well as physically fit to bear 
her terrible new burdens. In this department it 
was obvious enough that the stage could do more 
for the country than any other public institution, 
official or unofficial Charles Cochran threw the 
whole weight of his now thoroughly matured 
creative energy into the extremely exacting task 
of ' keeping the home fires burning ' m the heart of 
England 



CHAPTER III 


\V\R AND POST-WAR 

He has always enjoyed doing several different 
thmgb at tlie same time In this hectic August, 
when European society was being shaken up, 
as in a dice-box, preparatory to the cast that was 
to decide its fate for years to come, new ideas and 
situations, new feelings and new contrasts, came 
suddenly to oust the ways of the old world Cochran, 
needless to say, was at once completely at home m 
this atmosphere It was admirably suited to create 
scope for his peculiar genius 

Immediately and tnumphantly he revived a 
project first planned long ago at the Palace Theatre 
and then checkmated by the provisions of the 
Music Halls Licensing Act He foresaw correctly 
that the time was now ripe for the production at 
a new theatre of an Enghsh revue %ntime along 
Continental lines The Ambassadors' Theatre 
in Seven Dials was leased A French comedienne, 
Alice Delysia, first seen by Cochran at the Olympia 
in Paris, was engaged Harry Grattan wrote a 
brilliant libretto, of a type hitherto unknown to 
London audiences lu its informal, almost confi- 

64 
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dential style. Its central idea had been derived 
by Cochran from a story he had heard of a troupe 
of Enghsh dancing girls being stranded on the 
Continent upon the' outbreak of war. In Grattan’s 
revue a theatrical company arrives at an unknown 
theatre at dead of night and decides to give an 
impromptu performance 

Plain black curtains were used as a backcloth 
to emphasise the improvised nature of the turns 
and also, as the manager himself astutely pointed 
out in the programme, ' to spare no economy ’ 
in accordance with the political anti-waste campaign 
then already m full swing Mr. Cochran was duly 
taken to task by a Scotch reviewer of the revue 
for misusing the English language for the occasion 
of this mild verbal quip But Odds and Ends, as 
the piece was called, went with a swmg from start 
to finish Its spirit was thoroughly m tune with the 
new camaraderie and the new zest for gay and 
unconventional adventure Mr Cochran himself 
considers it^ ‘ the best revue ever presented in 
London.’ Delysia, former wife of the dead English 
comedian, Harry Fragson, scored a tremendous 
success and became at once a permanent favourite 
with British audiences. Her salary was at first 
six pounds a week But this figure was soon left 
far behmd, for Odds and Ends ran for no fewer than 
five hundred nights 

Such was the trump card with which C.B.C. 

^ Secrets of a Showman, p 199 
C 
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inauguraic-cl, lu October, X914, his war-time tricks 
in London. Soon after he had played it Sii Alfred 
Buti oltcred him the general management of the 
Empiie Theatre in Leicester Square, thereby 
recognising him as a national institution. For the 
‘ Empire ’ had long been the most admired 
recreational centre for every man of British birth 
who ever troubled to attend a stage performance. 
Cochran signalised his new office by a typically 
scintillating brainwave. He engaged a man who 
w'as then one of the most popular civilian heroes 
in Bntam, Horatio Bottomley, to deliver regular 
patnotic speeches at the ‘ Empire ’ for the enormous 
but perfectly well-judged fee of a hundred pounds 
a night 

The first composite tnumph at the ‘ Empire ’ under 
Cochran’s management was the revue Watch Your 
Step, starring Ethel Levey, Joe Co5me and George 
Graves. Irvmg Berhn composed the ‘ jazz ’ music. 
The world-famous French clown, Grock, joined the 
cast at Christmas. War-busy London, not yet 
depressed by a struggle that no one but Kitchener 
dreamed would last another four years, besieged 
the historic portals. The selection of Grock was 
yet another example of the manager’s daring 
defiance of the rules of the game he played The 
experiment, however, was justified, like so many 
others he risked, by the event Grock had made his 
name as a circus' clown, depending largely, as all 
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such performers do, upon that familiarly intimate 
contact between himself and the spectators that is 
nearly always impossible across a row of footlights 
on a square stage open only m front But Cochran 
was convinced that Crock's peculiar excellence 
would ' go ' anywhere, even upon the enclosed and 
comparatively remote platform of an ordinary 
theatre. He was right And since theatrical 
audiences at this time covered a far wider section 
of society than circus spectators, Crock, though his 
art was wordless, joined instantly the ranks of the 
great comedians known all over the world 
Dunng 1915 and 1916 the reckless thirst for 
distraction, the more unconventional the better, 
of a nation driven to the extremities of its capacity 
for endurance by the toil and hardship of war, 
mounted steadily. The second reme at the 
' Ambassadors',' entitled Mor^^ and reinforcing 
Delysia with Ins Hoey and the French comedian Leon 
Morton, continued to cram the house, as did its 
successor. Pel/ Mell The transplantation of the 
Parisian boulevard theatre to the West End of 
London, first thought of and engineered by Charles 
Cochran, was complete. It was an exploit that no 
former or contemporary manager would have 
believed possible War-time relaxations certainly 
helped the idea to succeed. But the main credit 
for the establishment of a permanent feature of 
present-day entertainment m this country must 
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go to the nian %\ho dared to assume that the English- 
man was not so conservative or so insular as he 
thought himself 

Musical comedy was another matter. Two of these 
hardy annuals or rather perennials, but with 
characteristic differences in looseness of structure 
and variety oi appeal, were produced by Cochran in 
1916. Half-Past Eight w'as staged at the Comedy 
Theatre and Honp La at the ‘ St. Martin’s ’ At the 
same time, very typically, he turned his attention 
to serious drama. Eugene Brieux, the Pansian 
playwright, had written Les Trois Filles d& M. 
Dupont in 1897. Tliis piece was a powerful if some- 
what brutal study of the miseries imposed on middle- 
class girls of scanty means by the French dowry 
system. Les Avaries (1901), translated into English 
as Damaged Goods, dealt even more frankly with a 
' social evil,’ to wit, venereal disease, and had been 
forbidden by the censor in Paris on account of its 
unsavoury medical details. Cochran produced 
English versions of both these plays, being enabled 
to get the latter past the Lord Chamberlain owing to 
the sudden national urgency of the theme, due to 
war conditions. Damaged Goods, naturally, proved 
nearly as popular as the revues, if for rather different 
reasons. 

In 1917 Charles Cochran found himself behind the 
biggest commercial success of the whole war-time 
theatrical world of London. He produced the 
caricaturist Baimsfather’s The Better ’Ole at the 
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Oxford Music Hall, putting on the stage the immortal 
features of that already classic warrior, Old Bill, 
and his mate Albert. The play itself was a crude 
enough piece of work. But nothing could be more 
topical, and besides occasional judicious doses of 
pathos it admirdstered in the course of each evening 
three hundred loud laughs. Arthur Bourchier, 
rather below his best form, appeared as Old Bill. 
Herman Darewski wrote the music The Better ’Ole 
achieved the extraordinary total of eight hundred 
and seventeen consecutive performances. Max 
Pemberton publicly called the producer ‘ a reaUy 
great showman ’ in days when the word ' great ' 
was not yet being used of anything that happened 
to amuse Tom, Dick and Harry for an hour or so. 
The inevitable ‘ Cochran touch ’ was duly given by 
the interpolation, in a piece which was essentially 
a farce, of a playlet dominated by the Shakespearian 
actress Sybil Thorndike, destined to become, after 
the war, one of London's major tr9.gedy queens. 

Next to The Better ’Oh Londoners who were 
playgoers in war-time will recall most clearly the 
revue ‘As You Were,’ produced by Charles Cochran 
at the Pavilion in August, 1918, when the tide of war 
had at last begun to turn in favour of the AUies 
This piece ran for a year. The witty librettist Arthur 
Wimperis contrived m its ' book ’ perhaps his best 
adaption from the French, not least in the substitu- 
tion of a topically military title for the Plus Ca 
Change of the original revue by ‘ Rip.' The music' 
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\\as again by Darcw^'ki. The great French dress- 
makei Paul Poiiet provided designs for the costumes 
Delvir-ia, tree now iiom lier sensationally felicitous 
contiact at the ‘Ambassadors’,’ starred before an 
audience that had long taken her to its heart In 
connection, by the way, with this gifted lady’s 
masquerade on this occasion as Lucifer, in black 
silk tights which scaled the ‘ unco guid ’ and also 
annoyed, as usual, a certain coterie of high-browed 
killjoys who are alw'ays with us, Charles Cochran 
wrotc^ the characteristic and illuminating 
sentence • " I often wonder why it is that dramatic 
critics have such a dislike for the female form, 
which the average man finds most attractive ” 

Nothing could more simply and forcibly express 
at the same time the healthy outlook of an honestly 
civilised European and the right answer to the 
strange mixture ot sentimental hypocrisy and 
intellectual pomposity shown by so many British 
pundits, otherwise exceptionally able and weE 
informed judges of art, the moment they have to 
deal, in the normal prosecution of their profession, 
with any of the sexual aspects of society. 

Many good stories might be told about As You 
Were (one of the best is that it earned twenty-one 
thousand pounds m royalties for the author). 
But perhaps the most superbly comic tale about any 
of Cochran’s productions at this date is that of the 
' Vision of Nelson ' Soon after the Armistice a 
^ Secrets of a Showman, p 247 
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piece called Jolly Jack Tar was written by Seymour 
Hicks and Arthur Shirley and shown by Charles 
Cochran at the Princes Theatre It was a somewhat 
weird mixture of melodrama, musical comedy, 
revue and cinematographic effects and did not last 
long. But it IS memorable m the annals of the 
British theatre for one glorious incident At a 
certain point in the play a naval captain rather 
incredibly knelt down in his cabin, on the eve of a 
great battle, and prayed for guidance. The next 
bit of ' business ' was scheduled to comprise the 
entry of the ghost of Nelson to encourage the 
diffident captain This ' vision ' was ordinarily 
contrived on the stage by an ingenious use of mirrors. 
But one night one of the mirrors was set at the wrong 
angle and alongside of the dignified figure of the 
heroic admiral the audience beheld an even more 
realistic reflection, that of a couple of scene-shifters 
eating a well-earned supper of bread and cheese 
and drinking copious draughts of beer The roar of 
rapture with which this unrehearsed addition to the 
tableau was received nearly lifted the roof off the ' 
theatre 

The end of the inteniational conflict found 
Charles Cochran several more rungs up the ladder 
of fame and with a very complete retort to any 
busybody who might feel inclined — one hardly 
^'^'^Pposes anyone did — ^to make the historic demand . 
"'What did you do in the Great War, Daddy 
The Cochran revues and other theatrical pieces from 
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1914 to iqiS did more to hearten the nation to 
carry ont its grim task to the very end than a 
dozen organisations moie directly concerned to 
‘ win the war.’ 

In 1919 the ‘ Gieat Showman,’ as he now began 
to be called by an ever-increasing band of ' fans,’ 
added the ' Garrick,’ the ‘ Aldwych' and the Holborn 
Stadium to his temporary managerial bag, the last 
being used, of course, foi boxmg only. It was at 
the ‘ Garrick ’ that he first produced Robert Loraine 
as Cyrano de Bergerac, the part doubly created 
before the war by Coquelin and Richard Mansfield. 
The settings in this first London version were by 
Edmond Dulac and the piece was soon moved to 
more commodious premises at Drury Lane. Loraine 
had something of Cochran’s own type of genius in 
his bold, versatile and beauty-worshipping charactei, 
as well as in his vast energy and capacity for work 
The two strong men clashed occasionally, for Cochran 
was often ‘ damned persuasive,’ m the actor’s own 
words, and Loraine’s headlong will and impulsive 
temper could brook little opposition. But they 
were each too big to clash long. Loraine was a 
wilder Cyrano than Mansfield, perhaps nearer to 
Rostand's own conception of his hero. In any case 
few Londoners over thirty-five are likely to forget 
what they owed m 1919 to C B 's enterprise in so 
effectively staging this grand and extraordinary 
Piay. 

The production of Afgar, in which Delysia starred 
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at the ' Pavihon ’ in September, was notable for a 
further Cochranian innovation, this time to Be 
credited to his commercial flatr In the first week 
there were ‘ record ’ box-office sales C.B C. dared 
to increase his prices shghtly, dead against hitherto 
accepted busmess principles He soon found that 
he had established a new one, viz., that if you charge 
more than people expect they will pay your price 
in the belief — ^justified in this case — ^that they will 
get for their money something better than they 
originally expected 

Afgar nearly failed to' pass the censor Lord 
Sandhurst, a charming and venerable gentleman of 
the old school, was at that time exercising the office 
of Lord Chamberlain He called Cochran’s attention 
to a certain line in the play which he considered 
‘ objectionable.’ The line in question read : 

“ The girls don’t seem to fall for me as they used 
to do.” 

” We aU know,” said Lord Sandhurst gravely, 

” What is meant by a ‘ fallen woman,’ do we not ? ” 

It took Charles Cochran quite a long time to explain 
to his lordship the innocent meaning of the 
Americanism to which exception had been taken. 

People certainly ’ fell for ’ Deiysia m droves at 
this period. Her ‘ sex appeal ’ was the rage as far 
afield as Oklahoma, if a wireless message actually 
received by Cochran on board a transatlantic liner 
this year is to be taken seriously. 

This remarkable communication read as follows : 
c* 
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'* SUN newspaper states you arc bringing your show 
AFGAR fiom London with Miss Delysia to our 
country. Saw show London last September. It 
must not come here. It is beautiful but its exotic, 
sensual note, combined with prolubition, will produce 
disastrous results on om youth I am a rich man and 
]ust I would not dcpnve Miss Delysia of her five 
thousand dollar salary without compensation. I 
will sacrifice myself by manying her and offer her a 
home at Tulsa, a large tract of land adjoining 
proven oil territory, three complete drilling plants 
and one hundred thousand dollars cash Affectionate 
disposition, artistic temperament. Photograph 
follows. If lady accepts offer I will follow photo- 
graph Refer as to character and financial position 
F. W Adshire, President First State Bank, Oilton, 
Oklahoma, Leennell Carreras, Tulsa, Oklahoma.” 

Literary immortality has been earned by para- 
graphs far less entertaining than this. Delysia and 
Leennell, if they could have appeared on the stage 
together, would probably have imposed the greatest 
‘ sensation ’ of the century. 

The war period have been, for Charles Cochran, 
on the whole one of gorgeous frivolity in his special 
domain The workers and warriors demanded the 
light fantastic note and their showman saw to it that 
the note should sound in splendour. He was now, 
hoivaver, ready for keener effects, as for example 
a prodigy altogether new to British audiences, the 
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acting of Lucien Guitry, the master of subtle res- 
tramt, m plays by his son Sacha The theatre 
obtained for the Guitrys by Cochran was the 
' Aldwych' and the pnncipal actress co-opted was 
Viola Tree. 

At this same time the Holborn Stadium, under 
Cochran’s direction, was being established as the 
most popular local habitation of the post-war boxing 
boom— really acontinuation of the pre-war enthusiasm, 
also mainly due to C B C The prosperity of boxing 
after the war could perhaps be chiefly attnbuted to 
the enhanced virility of the returned soldier. It 
was officially encouraged by authorities painfully 
reminded recently of the international importance 
of physical fitness. Cochran was already well 
experienced in boxing promotion, in which he had 
been mterested ever since his first youth in New 
York He launched his energetic genius zestfully 
on the rising wave of national favour towards 
this sport. 

On the 27th February, 1919, at the Holborn 
Stadium, that tough and dogged but somewhat 
unenterprising heavy-weight, Joe Beckett, beat a 
much better boxer but a temperamental and erratic 
personality in Bombardier Billy Wells, who had 
knocked out the Austrahan Colin BeU under the 
Cochran jegis at Olympia before the war On the 
15th May a return match was arranged with a 
similar result. The iron-framed Joseph, whose 
speciality was taking pumshment, but who, according 
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to The Times, had " little idea of boxing, a poor 
defence and an inept power of hitting," nevertheless 
knocked the handsome Billy flat out with very little 
tiouble Beckett was never a popular boxer. He 
was not pretty to look at, either in repose or on the 
move, he was boastful, practically illiterate, greedy, 
irrcNpon-^ible and jumpy in the ‘ nerves.’ It would 
be ton much to say that he illustrated one Bat 
Masterson’s dictum that " the average professional 
boxer has a brain which does not make more than 
one revolution every twenty-four hours ’’ But 
Beckett W'as a trial to his promoters because he could 
never see farther than his rather flat nose. 

Nevertheless, the indefatigable and ‘ damned 
persuasive ’ Charles Cochran managed to bnng Joe 
Beckett to Olympia in June, where he knocked out, 
in the second round, the gigantic ex-guardsman 
Frank Goddard, thus qualif5dng to meet Georges 
Carpentier. A month later Cochran, sitting in the 
Royal Box at Olympia with the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, at the former's invitation, 
saw Jimmy Wilde, the eccentric little Welshman, 
win on points against the American bantam-weight 
Pal Moore, giving an amazing display of the skill 
and hitting power which Beckett largely lacked, as 
well as of the stamina which the big man possessed 
in abundance. 

This affair, like all the other Cochran boxmg shows, 
might almost be described as a social function, so 
weU was it conducted and so many were the ' society 
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lions ' who, as in the great days of the old bare-fist 
prize-ring, attended. 

The next great contest celebrated under these 
brilliant and now far-famed auspices was one which 
aroused more interest and more disappomtment 
throughout the world than any other boxing en- 
counter before or since, the Beckett-Carpentier 
match in November, 1919. The date fixed was 
originally the 2nd September. But the Frenchman, 
only recently demobilised and having lately shown 
poorish form against Dick Smith in Paris, was not 
yet considered fit by his manager, M. Descamps. 
The match was postponed Charles Cochran, in 
order not to disappoint prospective spectators who 
had been nursed for weeks on the anticipation of a 
sensational fight, staged at Olympia, on the 2nd, 
a substitute exhibition which was charactensed as 
‘ crazy ’ in the Press for its mammoth prodigality. 
The munificent showman contributed his own 
apologia to the newspapermen in an article entitled 
' I Am Not Mad.' Six first-class boxers appeared, 
among a horde of lesser fights. Fulton beat Townley, 
Beckett beat M’Goorty, Basham beat Charles 
(not C.B.C. himself but a professional boxer of that 
surname). No one could complain that he did not 
get his money’s worth on this occasion. This 
magnanimous ‘ gesture ’ was typical of the man who 
made it and illustrates one of the secrets of his un- 
precedented success as ‘ Lord Bountiful.' 

At last the even greater day came. " I cannot 
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imagine,” wiites Cochran m ins Secyets of a Showman 
(p. 309), " any arena in the world so big that it 
would not have been lilled by the Beckett- 
Carpenlier match." Yet Olympia, with its capacity 
for seating thirty thousand spectators, w^as by now 
no iongei available Holborn Stadium, with three 
thousand seats only, had to be engaged. Ringside 
accommodation cost twenty-five guineas but could 
have been sold out many times over Odds of three 
to one wcie laid on Beckett after his recent victory 
over M’Goorty. Little was known of Carpentier’s 
form, for the astute M Descamps maintained an 
impenetrable secrecy in the environment of his 
principal and himself maintained a bland reticence 
on the subject. 

Arnold Bennett brilliantly reported the match for 
the New Statesman Charles Cochran, he wrote, 
“ looked rather like one of the Antonines," while 
Carpentier, in spite of a painfully swollen right 
arm, “ moved like a tiger," the famous smile utterly 
vanished from the stem lines of a ' fighting face.’ 
Beckett, after the first few seconds, missed with an 
upper-cut. Carpentier, using the most elementary 
of boxing tricks, a sort of ' fool’s mate.’ of the ring, 
feinted with his left, then got home to his opponent’s 
jaw, like hghtnmg, with his right. The Bntish 
champion w'as knocked clean off his feet and counted 
out. The most lavishly advertised contest in boxing 
history had lasted just seventy-three seconds 

Cochran set himself at once to arrange for the 
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Winner to meet Jack Dempsey of America He 
encountered stubborn competition from promoters 
m that country and did not come to terms with 
Tex Rickard until November, 1920, when final 
articles were signed at the Hotel Clandge in New 
York in the presence of a journalist who descnbed 
the room as “ lighted by a soft red glow given out 
by the roast-beef complexion of the English pro- 
moter, Charles Cochran ” Other vivid-penned 
colleagues had preceded him in delineatmg the 
physical appearance of the Insh-Sussex impresario 
with the amazing record of entertainment pro- 
vision and the cool nerve to back a Frenchman 
against an American The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
referred to his having “ the shoulders of a light heavy- 
weight and the springy step of a highly-trained 
athlete in perfect condition,” while his eyes were 
“ a sort of cross in colour between brown and blue. 
It must be an excellent combination, for there has 
never been a time when he could not see a good 
thmg. ” 

It is, however, easier to see than to do. Nothing 
short of physical collapse could have stopped 
Cochran from accomplishing his purpose of nfatching 
Carpentier with Dempsey It was physical collapse 
which did stop him. On the“V05ra.ge home to England 
he complamed of ' headaches ' Even his ‘ perfect 
condition ’ had not availed him against the 
supernatural strain he had put upon it, particu- 
larly during the last ten years. Specialists ordered 
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him to at once He was not even to dream of 

buMness loi scveial months 

DeinpM*y, as most of us know, eventually met 
and beat Carpcntict under Rickard’s managemi'nt. 
It wa>- the beginning of five years’ bad luck 
for C.B.C. , who faced his first big loss — ^five thousand 
pounds — when the doctors refused to allow him to 
read kdlcrs or see anyone at all on any question 
of business whatever. 

He had overdone things and met his match, not 
in any external obstacle, human or circumstantial, 
but in the natural protest of his own magnificent 
constitution, which he had driven beyond the 
limits of an endurance equal to any that has ever 
been recorded of men of action His feats had 
been terrific and the price was proportionately heavy. 
Omitting altogether the strenuous years with 
Mansfield and the dire struggle for existence that 
had preceded them, Charles Cochran, up to the 
end of 1920, had been the busiest and most successful 
theatrical agent in London , had started three ' crazes ’ 
in the metropolis, those for wrestling, roller-skating 
and pre-war boxing, had put the circus on the British 
map as an organised national institution, had 
produced in Th& Miracle an absolutely original and 
superbly finished work of art on the grand scale, 
had invented and established permanently in 
London the English form of the revue mtime , had 
taken a leading part in the enormously exacting 
post-war boxing boom and had given his public 
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a greater variety of intellectual as well as emotional 
thrills, laughter and beauty than had ever b.een 
known in one place m the world before 
It was enough for lasting glory. But there %vas 
much more to come The sheer expense of energy 
would have killed many an equally bnlliant man 
m the hour of his victory. Cochran was not only to 
survive triumphantly but positively to bring a 
new spirit with him, transcending the old, when 
he returned to the scenes of his fame in igzx. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ’tWEMIES 

The (ioctors could prevent Charles Cochran from 
liaiLsacting his ordinary or rather extraordinary 
professional affairs. But they could not prevent 
him from thinking of them. He was for the moment, 
comprehensibly enough in all conscience, rather 
tiled of boxing promotion. He had seen too much 
greed in this sphere, too many dubious manoeuvres, 
and for his taste overmuch sharp practice among 
fighters and their managers. There was, moreover, 
in boxmg plenty of one of his favourite ingredients, 
‘ sensation,’ but not enough of another, sesthetic 
thrill. Nor even enough, at least among those most 
profitable of boxers, heavy-weights, of scientific 
interest, such as even conjurers and acrobats provide. 
As the ‘ great showman’s, ’ convalescence progressed 
he began to dream more and more of the still more 
familiar world of straighter runners and more 
colourful and intelligent personalities. 

While he was still in bed, m January, 1921, 
Murray Anderson produced for him at the New 
Oxford Theatre, which had been rebuilt under his 
direction the previous year at a cost of no less than 

82 
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eighty thousand pounds, the revue with an extremely 
topical title. League of Notions, an intelligent and 
beautiful show which could nevertheless hardly be 
ranked as a commercial success. The physical 
absence of the guidmg star himself, the com- 
paratively small proportion of ' laughs ’ provided, 
a year of devastating strikes, an exceptionally 
hot summer and an accident to one of the 
‘ Dolly Sisters ' who played a conspicuous part in 
the ‘ Notions,’ dimmed the lustre of box-of&ce 
receipts 

The still sick invalid soon afterwards went off to 
Spam to recuperate He cared little for the national 
weakness of Spamards for cards and betting — ^he 
was a gambler on a far more monstrous scale than 
any casino could attempt — but much for the Goyas 
in Madrid and the gipsy dances, the flamenco m 
Seville, which fairy city he was lucky enough to 
visit in Easter Week, the most exciting fiesta 
period of the year. In these gay and romantic sur- 
roundings he met and continually associated with 
two outstanding Russian personalities in the world 
of art. Serge Diaghileff and Igor Fedorovich 
Stravinsky, the revolutionary composer whose 
Ftrehr^, Petrushka and Sacre du Pnntemps had 
long since made both himself and their producer 
Diaghileff famous. These'friendships, matured m the 
congenially picturesque atmospheres of Andalusian 
cafes, were to have notable effects upon Cochran’s 
subsequent career. 
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In Scxillf, too, he disco%'ered ' the most beautiful 
girl in tlu' world,’ Trini Ramos, aged fifteen, the 
daughter of a professional ‘ gipsy dancer.’ After 
prot! acted negotiations with a suspicious and 
tempcsluous family, Cochran succeeded in inducing 
Tnni to promise to come to London, with a view to a 
stage appeaiance. She was subsequently seen in Ths 
Fun of the Fayre, a revue with a title reminiscent of 
the Se^'iIie fiesta, in October, 1921, at the Pa\nlion. But 
here again receipts were disappointing, chiefly owing 
to the fact that the Fratellini Brothers, downs of 
international fame engaged for the production, were 
hooted off the stage as ‘ Germans ’ by an audience 
still only half-convalescent from war-hysteria. Tnni 
Ramos subsequently went, like so many other 
rarities of art and nature, to America, where she 
had the success her exceptional charm and beauty 
deserved. 

Before Charles Cochran returned from Spain in 
the early summer, the great French actress Sarah 
Benihardt, whom he had met m the United Stales 
in the Richard Mansfield days, appeared under his 
management at the Princes Theatre. In May, the 
Ccssar of entertainment was back in London, 
producing for Diaghileff the celebrated ballerina 
Lopokova in Russian ballet, with Stravinsky’s 
music and designs by the most original genius in 
European painting at that date, the initiator of 
Cubism and still paramount influence in modern 
art, Pablo Picasso. Spain and Diaghileff had made a 
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temporary ' balletomane ’ of Charles Cochran. In 
Paris, on the way home, the Chauve Souris company 
had impressed him as the most brilliant enter- 
tainment even he had ever seen or dreamed of. He 
brought it to the Pavilion in September, confident 
of the most spectacular success of Ins whole theatrical 
experience. But the production barely paid its way, 
bemg stigmatised by prominent metropohtan cntics 
as merely ‘ glonfied cabaret.’ 

An incomprehensible ‘ rot ’ seemed to have set in 
upon the career of the most illustrious of modem 
impresarios. It was partly due to his being his own 
competitor, one or two or more simultaneous shows 
drawing audiences to the detriment of the rest. But 
mostly the series of ‘ magnificent failures ’ in these 
years was sheer bad luck. At SevUle a sherry had 
been named after him by the firm of Gonzalez Byass, 
in compliment to his appreciation thereof. The 
recipient of this honour must occasionally have 
wondered, during the ’ twenties, whether he would 
ever come to depend entirely upon this source of 
revenue. 

The Man in Dress Clothes, produced by Cochran 
in March, 1922, provided a typical instance of 
adverse arcumstance operating beyond his own 
control. This play was an adaption from the 
French of U Homme En Haht by Andre Picard and 
Yves Mirande, and m Pans had succeeded by its 
comic elements. That superb comedian Sir Seymour 
Hicks characteristically tried to get tears instead of 
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Iaught( r m the thiul act and so, in the producer’s 
ojjimon, hpoik'd whatever chances the piece had ot 
apjiealing to linghsh audiences. 

I'hit the nio.st ambitious and the most disappoint- 
ing failure of ah was the revue, Mayjmr and Mont- 
mariic, which was presented at the New Oxford 
Theatre in ipaa and lan from Qth March to 20th May. 
In spite of the gorgeous settings inspired by Boc- 
caccio and the damig ‘brainwave’ of the ‘Inca 
Ballet ’ the Press damned this enterprise almost 
uinvei sally. Theie seemed to C.ochran something 
exceedingly m5’sterious about these attacks. They 
did not all ring quite true and some of them were 
contradictory. The formidable journalist, Hannen 
Swaffer, for instance, wxote in his first notice 

" By far the most splendid revue even Cochran 
has ever given us. In a Boccaccio scene, Florentine 
wonders had been conjured up, the Middle Ages had 
come to life agam Beautiful women had worn 
costumes of peacock-like splendour which made 
one live again in a southern sun, costumes of shapes 
so grotesque, of colours so extravagant, that the eye 
ached with staring.” He added that " the Russian 
Ballet has never staged a scene so wonderful as the 
‘ Inca Ballet.’ ” 

Yet next day Mr. Swaffer abused the production 
even more heartily than he had praised it. 

It appeared that the cause of these peculiar 
manoeuvres was an item in the revue which held 
critics in general up to gentle ridicule. The scene 
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was the lightest possible skit. But it seems that it 
senously wounded the hard-bitten gentry therein 
satirised or else they determined in concert that 
such an affront to their dignity could not be allowed 
to pass muster. The assumption of Use-majeste 
was more ridiculous than the leg-pull that ehcited it 
Charles Cochran lost his famous good-temper at 
last and threatened to bar professional cntics, 
some of whom, in his opmion at the time, ‘ ought to 
be shot,' from his theatres in future. 

The effect of this forcible retort was sensational. 
The critics repented in pubhc with suspicious 
alacrity. Their articles now resembled that which 
had ongmaUy been prmted in the Manchester 
Guardian, where it was boldly affirmed that Mayfair 
and Montmartre “ is a gigantic essay in the Grand 
Babylonian manner — ” Arnold Bennett’s novel The 
Grand Babylon Hotel had just been published — 
“ with bnihant flashes of colour and occasional 
brilliant flashes of wit. The staging, the ballets, the 
mannequins, the tumblers, the whole mad mas- 
querade revealed an astomshing mastery of finished 
flamboyance. Mr. Cochran’s command of showman- 
ship is as assured as ever.” 

A. B. Walkley wrote in The Times that it was 
absurd to detect lack of umty in a show the essence 
of which was variety or to complam that a pot- 
pourri for all tastes might be vulgar or puerile in 
parts. For in an earher paragraph he had defined 
revue in phrases which Charles Cochran himself 
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could haidiy have bettered. “ Revue amuses by fun, 
by of passing events, by goigeous spectacle 

which delights the child in all of us, by song and 
dance, by glunpses of drama, by the agility of man 
and the beauty of woman, above all by the rapid 
alternation of these elements. Its crowning virtue 
is vancty.” He added that Mr. Cochran seemed 
quite literally to survey mankind from China to 
Pciu, for a Chinese dance and an Inca ceremony 
formed two of the ' items.’ 

The situation was saved for the moment, though it 
may perhaps be doubted whether sheer spectacle on 
Folios Bergeros lines is ever so cordially appreciated 
in this country as it is on the Continent. High-brows 
are always ready to say that such ' extravagant 
flamboyance ’ is vulgar and low-brows in England 
will always prefer farce to beauty. In any case, this 
particular example was doomed for other causes. 
Delysia, round whose mtense personality the whole 
production was built up, shortly collapsed with 
throat trouble and could not sing a note. Charles 
Cochran eventually lost twenty thousand pounds on 
this noble successor to the equally unlucky League 
of Notions. 

He tried the experiment, at the same house, the 
reconstructed ‘ New Oxford,’ of two shows a day and 
seven-and-sixpenny stalls. But Chuckles languished 
when the principal comedian, Bobby Clarke, departed 
to fulfil a contract in the United States. In the 
autumn of 1922, C.B.C., whose financial fortunes 
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were now seriously depicted, followed him, in some- 
tlung like despair, to collect in America a parcel of 
' books ’ to restore the balance. 

He came back with Partners Again, So This is 
London, Little Nelly Kelly and The Music Box 
Revue. In a side-pocket was Anna Christie which 
had won the Pulitzer Prize a few months before for 
the most conspicuous of the younger American 
dramatists, that startlmgly onginal genius of the 
theatre, Eugene O’Neill. Charles Cochran hoped for 
much from aU these ' finds.’ But his main stake was 
the electrifying negress Florence Mills, with her all- 
coloured company, in Dover Street to Dixie. This 
revue proved, in fact, the most popular of the 1923 
shows in London, though audiences were at first 
highly critical of a defimtely sophisticated presen- 
tation in which not a single artist with a white skin 
appeared. But the astonishing verve and speed of 
the piece tnumphed over race-snobbery. Once 
more ‘ Cockle,' as he now began to be affectionately 
called by his intimates, had given London something 
absolutely new and excitmg to see, hear and talk 
about. 

The other importations, too, did fairly well. And 
1923 also saw a further Gmtry season and some Duse 
matinees at the ‘ New Oxford.’ The illustrious Itahan 
actress was then in her sixty-fourth year and was to 
die in 1924. , She had been living in retirement ever 
since 1909 for reasons of health, pecuniary losses 
arismg out of the war of 1914-18 forced her to return 
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tt> i!r' ^tam' in iq^i, when 'vho conquered the world a 
second time as the white-haired Ellida m Ibsen’s 
i he Inch /rii/ 7 t ihr Sea lu London m June, 1923, 
she played to fai fuller houses, under Cochran's 
direction, than she had known in the heyday of her 
glor} . A tter hei ilcpai tiire it seemed that the whole 
theatrical woild had received a new' lease of life by 
drinking at the subtle spiing of nectar and ambrosia 
<hstiiled upon the stage of the ‘ New' Oxford ’ 

As foi ( 7 in,s/?e, this strange and deeply 

moving melodrama remained the talk of London 
playgoers, from the cognoscenti to the gallery girl, 
for months. Comment was heard on all sides upon 
the versatile and dexterous manager who could 
handle so many different kinds of dramatic art with 
equal enthusiasm and efficacy. Yet by the end of 
the year he w'as practically bankrupt. jBe had spent, 
if never recklessly, at least far too lavishly to be 
able to recoup losses due to persistent and unforeseen 
ill-luck. He could never be anything but princely 
in expenditure So princely remuneration was the 
only sort tliat could even keep ids head above water. 

Actual bankruptcy was in fact in store for him m 
January, 1925. But before then he played for one 
last grand stake and lost. 

The British Empire Exhibition was opened at 
Wembley in April, 1924 Charles Cochran, resource- 
ful, daring and unconventional to the end, hired no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty American cowboys, 
to compete at Wembley with others from Canada, 
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the Argentine and Australia, in an international 
‘ rodeo,’ or series of contests and sports associated 
with or suggested by the ordinary cowboy’s everyday 
routine The idea was characteristically novel, for 
few Enghsh people had ever even heard of ‘ rodeo.’ 
It also promised terrific thrills of the circus-nding 
variety but raised to the nth power by the wild 
speed and dangerous nature of the exploits to be 
attempted. The patriotic element required by the 
occasion was provided by the Canadian and Austra- 
han competitors. But it was an open secret that the 
Americans were the ‘ stars.’ 

Excitement, aroused to fever pitch by a typically 
Cochranian campaign of prehminary advertisement 
and also by some pubhc incidents of an uproarious 
character which will be referred to later, reached 
sensational heights on the opening day of the 
‘ rodeo ’ The stands were packed. But the strangely 
sinister fate that had dogged Cochran ever since his 
physical breakdown m 1920 would not even on this 
grand and apparently hugely propitious occasion be 
denied. Nothing could have been more ruinously 
unfortunate than the accident by which a steer’s 
leg was broken m the course of the first evening’s 
performance. Cochran has wntten “ The hght was 
bad by the time the steer-roping events took place. 
The ground, also, was not properly laid, for the tan 
had not settled down over the ander track which ran 
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round the arena.” Such were the infinitesimal 
details through which the greatest feat of public 
entertainment known since the days of Bamnm and 
Bailey came to disaster. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, w'luch body had for some time previously 
been organising public protests against the ‘ rodeo,’ 
initiated legal proceedings. The summonses, heard 
by a local police court, were dismissed, in spite of a 
characteri.slicaliy heart-rending speech by Sir Henry 
Curtis-Bennetl. The Bench may or may not have 
been moved to leniency by the sight of the enormous 
six-shooters ‘ packed ’ by the defendant cowboys, 
who wore their full picturesque regalia m court. 
Nevertheless, the damage to Cochran’s pocket was 
done. An impression got abroad that the ‘ rodeo ’ 
was ‘ cruel,’ fanatics thundered, and attendances 
dwindled, even at the semi-private performances 
which w'ere all that the exhibition authorities would 
allow after this debdcle. What might have been the 
outstanding item of national ' attractions ’ for the 
whole decade diminished to a mere specialists’ 
gathering, altogether without the glamour which 
a large lay audience would have conferred. 

Cochran had put in six months’ gruelling work in 
arranging the Wembley ' rodeo.’ He had now 
nothing to show for all his trouble but a disagreeable 
and quite unfounded suspicion that he had coun- 
tenanced ‘ cruelty.’ He could no longer resist a fate 
that really was ‘ cruel.' On 14th October, 1924, 
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one of the most bountiful public benefactors of his 
time was adjudged bankrupt. 

The ‘ rodeo,’ hke most other financial disasters, 
had not lacked its lighter side. The boisterous party 
from overseas travelled from Tilbury to Wembley 
in twenty motor-coaches Most of them had never 
seen even a fair-sized town before, let alone the 
vastest capital city in the world. The progress 
through the streets was riotous, for the effervescent 
passengers in the motor-coaches whipped off the 
‘ toppers ’ of elderly City ' gents ’ with their lariats 
in Cheapside and lassoed together in sudden and 
embarrassing intimacy perfect strangers of opposite 
sexes and staid demeanour who were enjoying strolls 
through the West End. On a later occasion, a num- 
ber of these high-spirited invaders from the Wild 
West, after bemg rather generously entertained to 
luncheon at British Columbia House, securely roped 
to a certain lamp-post in the middle of Regent Street 
m the afternoon a pair of exceptionally substantial 
metropolitan pohce constables. 

Such unrehearsed spontaneities went down a good 
deal better with the London populace than the 
scheduled performances the cowboys had really 
come to give Unfortunately for Charles Cochran, 
the former did not have to be paid for to be witnessed. 

He told his Exaimners m the Bankruptcy Court, 
on the 29th January, 1925, that he dated his 
financial breakdown from the gigantic losses, 
amounting to no less than nmety-eight thousand 
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p(m!Hi>, he had mcuired in connection \¥ith the 
rt'ccin^liuction and subsequent management as the 
New Oxfmd riieatie of the old Oxford Music Hall. 
In T<)iy the cost of rebuilding this house had been 
c.stimaled at tweiity-hve thousand pounds. But 
the uoik m’ciitually absorbed, owing to labour 
tioubles and an accident to the roof, £66,645. He 
hail defra}'ed this expenditure by advancing a sum 
of £90,000 seemed on a debenture of Oxford Pro- 
ductions, Ltd But most ot the pieces presented 
at tile rebuilt theatre lost money. The Company 
could not pa3^ its rent and surrendered its licence 
by default in September, 1923. Further losses were 
asenbed to the collapse of the Dempsey-Carpentier 
negotiations in 1920 and the depredations of pro- 
fessional moneylenders to whom the unlucky 
manager was compelled to resort in May, 1921, on 
his return from Spam. 

Cochran’s total liabilities were computed by the 
Court at £109,284, of which a sum of £96,552 
remained unsecured. His assets were put at £2,466 
and the total deficiency at £94,235. Practically all 
the creditors were in favour of a discharge bemg 
granted. No evidence, needless to say, was offered 
against the debtor’s honesty or integrity. It was 
proved conclusively that he had never misled anyone 
to his own knowledge and that a series of hostile 
circumstances which he could not possibly have 
foreseen or controlled were responsible for his 
financial failure. The Registrar noted the case as 
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altogether exceptional and granted in April a 
discharge subject to a judgment of £1,000 costs. 

The bankruptcy had one excellent result It 
caused Cochran, m his embarrassment for money, 
to write a book of reminiscences {Secrets of a Show^ 
man, 1925) which is one of the most entertaining 
and instructive of its kind ever issued. It is full 
of good stones, personal modesty and remarkable 
vignettes of the many odd characters and situations 
encountered by the author in his amazingly 
chequered career. Clearly, he had not forgotten, 
in 1925, the journahstic skill which he had shown 
m the days when he was hobnobbing with the 
men of the 'nineties and partially earning his living 
by writing articles on American life for various 
magazines and newspapers then published in 
London. 

Those who purchased this volume in the hope 
of discovering the ' secrets ' referred to in the title, 
assuming them to be short cuts to managerial 
success, were disappointed. The only magic talis- 
mans in the life of a modern hero like Charles 
Cochran are to be found in hard work and those 
occasional flashes of inspiration, decidedly frequent 
in his case, to enjoy winch one must be born, not 
made. The showman has fully described these 
' secrets ' in his book, for he has never done any- 
thing m his career that he wanted to hide But 
they were never really secrets at all, even before 
he printed them, for Cochran is not only the very 
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reverse of secretive in his private character but Ms 
public profession has dcmandt'd in its own interest 
tlie gieatest possible light on all lus actions. 

The Bntish public now had, in Secreis of a SJww- 
nmn, a prett}' full historical portrait of its ' Cockie,’ 
and this wah all to the good from the author’s 
point of view, for it gaiticd him an enormous amount 
ot sympathy in his predicament and good wiE 
for his fntuie activities. Never did a defeated 
giant, even one so incorrigibly optimistic as Charles 
Cochran, rise to reconquer his place in the sun with 
a confidence more justified by personal popularity. 

In July, xqzb, a substantial proof of this public 
appreciation was given him. He was appointed 
to succeed the late Hilton Carter as Manager of 
the Albert Hall, for a period of five years. He 
announced that he hoped to be allowed by Parlia- 
ment to enlarge the somewhat restricted scope 
of entertainment at present permitted to adorn 
those hallowed preemets. A revival of The Miracle 
was one project. Another — shades of Queen Victoria 
and Albert the Good ! — was a proposed presentation 
of a play by Aristophanes on the large, spectacular 
scale w^Hch Cochran had made peculiarly his own. 
He W'as anxious, too, to see Robert Loraine as 
Henry V in a really massiYc production of Shakes- 
peare’s play and to nval Reinhardt’s CEdiptis Rex. 
Blit j Parliament moved slowly. These exciting 
ideas l^d io wait in cold storage for a time, during 
which %ey underwent considerable modification. 
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But, long before the year of bankruptcy itself 
— 1924-1925 — was out, Cochran was hard at work 
on lines which were, once more, to produce under 
his inspiration something quite new to London, 
or, indeed, any other audiences He met at this 
date the young man who more than any other 
Englishman of his day expressed the nervous, 
haunted and defiant disillusionment of the middle 
'twenties, the epoch when all the old ideals seemed 
to so many young people to have burned out, 
leaving nothing worth while but feverish and tnvial, 
if often dangerous enough, distraction 

Noel Coward's first successful play, The Vortex, 
dwelt m a bitterly amused and witty fashion new 
to the London stage upon the odious squalors 
underlying the hectic gaiety of so many ' Bright 
Young People ' and their hollow-souled parents. 
In 1925-6 he was to follow this up by further 
essays m a similar genre, Fallen Angels, Hay Fever 
and Easy Vtrtue, whose titles explain their plots 
but scarcely indicate the accuracies of the barbed 
satire or the dexterous sentimentalities with which 
that satire was judiciously seasoned. Cochran in 
1925 saw m Coward a young man who was going 
to matter a great deal in the world of the theatre. 
It was Cochran's business to associate ciosel5^“ with 
people who were going to matter in his w^rid, in 
that world m which he himself already' mattered 
so incontrovertibly. Soon he and Coward were 
talking together very earnestly. 

D 
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Ii at fiist a Mianga aw)ciauon between 

up[.i!sut' the cheerful, confidt'nt, imddle-aged 

man of the wnild, lover of exotte beauty and 
spectacular gramii'ui, \\ith a romantic, rough-and- 
tunihle c^isteIlce bohimi him and so many sensational 
tlu'amral arhk-vunents to his ciedit, and the 
sardonic, ile.spomh'ntly cynical youth from Streat- 
ham. obsessed with a nanowing, collapsing world, 
looking iKuther forward nor back, conscious of 
hiilhunt gifts but not seeing any particular point 
tn using thiun, deeply aware of the futility of 
ambition. But then* were decisive points that 
these two men of gemus had in common They 
were both showmen, men of the theatre m blood 
and bones, they wore both great humorists and 
had the fundamental decency that accompanies the 
richer developments of this faculty. They were 
both prolific, rather fond of ‘ making a splash,’ 
intensely active and at inteiw'als inspired. It was 
enough for a collaboration. It turned out to be 
enough for a triumph. 

The ballroom dance was the symbol of the restless 
glittering, artificial life of London m the mid-post- 
war period. The revnes wntten by Noel Coward 
and produced by Charles Cochran in 1925 were 
called On With The Dance and Still Dancing. 
Together they i^rrored what Coward had to say 
and how Cochran had determmed he was to say 
it. Realism and romance, loveliness and horror, 
hope and despair, pity and mockery, were cunningly 
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mingled in these heralds of a new literary as well 
as theatrical mode. All London crowded to see 
itself throngh these bewildering spectacles and 
Charles Cochran found himself, as he had never 
doubted he would, pretty firmly on his feet agam, 

Noel Coward has called C.B.C a sentimentahst 
with taste and a cynic with enthusiasm The 
older man could to-day returrtthe compliment with 
interest, for his influence on the younger has been 
wdiolly in the direction of developing m him the 
qualities so described, which would indeed fit most 
men of outstanding artistic ability This happy 
conjunction of stars accomplished all that Cochran 
had all along intended it should. 

Meanwhile Florence Mills and her ' black com- 
pany ' were repeating under the same manager 
m Blackbirds, first shown in September, 19:^6, the 
triumphs of Dover Street to Dtxte The negress enter- 
tainer, who had always been popular in Paris, 
now swept London and was soon to sweep northern 
Europe. Cochran played a leading part in the 
difiicult first steps of introducing to the British 
stage a race with such a genius for gaiety and 
display. The ' white man's burden ' of the old 
imperialistic days became, through him, at least 
at home, an important ingredient in the white man's 
pleasures, 

C.B.C/s pioneering has been a constant and 
conspicuous element in bis activities He is always 
on the look-out for something or somebody in 
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iIh‘ \vni!(i oi ^pi'ctiiclf* luthorto U!ikiio\’vn to London 
amhonrcs ami In- ns ahva\s n"tuiy to take the risk 
ot those audicm'es not follownif; the lead of foreign 
countries in flic case of proved successes or following 
it only tt)o failhluliy m cases, hko that of Hackcn- 
schniuU, of nndesened failuie abroad. 

In tlie summer of 1925, at his mvitalion, the 
woild-fanious Italian dramatist ami novehst, Lmgi 
PijtUidello. bi ought ,1 company of native players 
to the Mow tlxtord Theatre. Complete failure was 
pioplu*sied by all knowledgeable men of the Bntisb 
theatre. Most of Pirandello's plays, though bitterly 
leahstic and dealing only with the modest vicissi- 
tudes of clerks, teachers, lodging-house keepers 
and other .such humble persons, w'crc terrif5dngly 
metaphysical in import and the philosophy they 
preached was one of unrelieved despair. Moreover, 
the percentage of even cultured English people who 
understand spoken Italian is extremely small. 
Intellectual cerebration on the London sta^e and 
in Italian • The wiseacres had some reason to shake 
their heads. But Italian vivacity made up for 
the incomprehensible language and the ideological 
themes. Those especially treated by Pirandello, 
the necessity and the vanity of illusion, the lying 
unreality of multiform appearance and the difference 
between what a man thinks he is and what he is 
to other people, were in fact grimly familiar to the 
mid-post-war audiences, already pretty thoroughly 
trained by their demobilised poets m the geography 
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of fools' paradises Noel Coward himself comld 
almost be considered a Pirandeilian with a lighter, 
more careless and fantastic touch. 

Cochran did not make a fortune out of his Piran- 
dello season. But he was by no means disappointed 
with the enthusiasm of those who visited the 'New 
Oxford' at this time. It reached sufficient pro- 
portions to prove to him that it was stiU worth 
while to keep a foot in the highbrow camp, a resort, 
which it is, in any case, quite certain, that he will 
never abandon, in spite of its congestion with such 
bram-snobs as the important lady who said, on 
seeing Signor Pirandello coming upstairs at a 
reception m his honour '' But surely he's going 
to shave off that hornd beard before he stngs ^ " 

The post-war lawn tennis boom had languished a 
little after the retirement in 1924 of its most sen- 
sational exponent, Suzanne Lenglen. But this 
electnc-limbed and electne-tempered Frenchwoman 
was ready to ‘ come back'.m 1925. Cochran saw 
in this, for him, untouched sphere, a chance of 
engmeenng one of his favourite ' revivals ' He 
offered to ' manage ' Suzanne. She agreed and the 
experienced impresano found himself involved in 
a new and strange world, that for which he invented 
the term ' shamateunsm ' He had not realised how 
remunerative amateur lawn tennis could be made 
by astute players and their backers. ' Expenses,' 
for all practical purposes, operated m these circles 
as salaries. And the sums thus acquired far exceeded 
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what even tin* host prith ssional;: were paid. Suzanne 
Ltiiilh-n dul in iart hcronic a pioicssional m 1926, 
l:uf?cly owing to fuchicUi's o\\n advice. He always 
icgauied her as {'.ssvntially an artist and it is typical 
of his catholicity in the appraisement of ‘ artists ’ 
that he Cl as able to sav of the lawn tennis ‘star’ 
that she resembled lileonoia Duse m her “ super- 
sensitive tear of ciiTicism.” 

In Mat , 1Q27, Cochran was called to give evidence 
betoK' a committee oi the House of Lords that 
was considering th(‘ proposed extension of the 
entertainment facilities to be accorded to the 
Albert Hall. He told the noble deliberators that 
he by no means intended, in Ms capacity as manager 
of that building, to give ordinary theatneal per- 
formances there. His plans were limited to the 
production of ‘ advanced ’ spectacles on the lines 
supposed to have prevailed in ancient Greece, 
with much poetry and very little scenery This 
tactful reassurance to the official guardians of 
culture, who had seemed to be afraid he might turn 
the venerable pile into a Folies Bergeres, was in true 
Cochranian vein. He soon had the legislators laughing 
by reminding them that if he wished to promote 
‘ undesirable ’ performances all he had to do would 
be to take the said dubious entertainments ‘ else- 
where/ to one of his other houses But he was 
characteristically frank and firm in insisting that 
if he were to be given a free hand the Royal Choral 
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Society, which body was inclined to regard the 
Albert Hall as something hke their spiritual home, 
would, too, have to go ' elsewhere/ 

Of Cochran's subsequent productions at the 
Albert Hall perhaps the appeal ance of the famous 
Russian bass, Chahapme, m October, 1927, marks 
the most notable success This superbly-equipped 
veteran operatic singer was paid twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds, the biggest fee ever allotted any- 
where to any artist, for each of the two evening 
recitals that he gave and prices were proportionately 
enormous He was supported by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates On 
the first night Chahapme sang the part of Varlaam, 
the rascally monk, m the inn scene from Bans 
Godounov, and on the second that of Salien m 
Rimsky-Korsakov's Mozart and Salima an operatic 
setting of Pushkin's duologue of that name* The 
costs of this affair made substantial profit out of 
the question But, as so often before and since, 
Charles Cochran was content to have provided 
London with a grand artistic occasion, for in spite 
of the notorious Albert Hall ' echo ' the power 
and splendour of the great voice had never been 
in better evidence* He had the satisfaction of being 
told by the delighted Chaliapme that he was a 
' wonderful man ' and of being called ' Chaliocran ' 
for a few weeks by his friends and m the Press. It 
was a period, as festive hours so often are, of the 
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bt’stcnval of ^Ick^ame^ Lady Diana Dug 
Cdioper s for tlie inaginficont Aluhcovite was ‘ Charlie 
Fine*/ 

The * otliei ( haihi* ’ had alieady, this year, 
tiiiiual i>a('k to his old l<w, boxing. On the 30th 
Jiinr, IQ27, at Olympia, the two Roman Catholic 
boxeis, Mickey Walker^ of America, and Tommy 
l^Iilligan, the Scottish miner, met under Cochran's 
aiLspicis to decide the middle-weight championship 
of tfH‘ world, I'he former’s share ot the purse was 
£22,000. Milligan n^ceived a mere beggarly three 
thousand, a sum, how’ever, winch would have 
made champion boxers of the pre-war era almost 
too groggy to go into the ring. Both men crossed 
themselves, a somewhat unusual precaution among 
practitioners of the noble art, before the gong 
sounded. Milligan’s seconds threw in their towel 
in the tenth round, after their man had taken 
five ‘ counts ’ since the sixth. This timely gesture 
probably coincided with the referee's final ' out ’ 
The fight wms a good one, Milligan at first leading 
on points. But he did not possess, as it turned out, 
that stm ijtm non of the successful boxer, ' a punch/ 
Yet Cochran’s first post-Dempscy-Carpentier effort 
in this direction was even more unlucky than the 
Ameiican venture itself. On the very day of the 
match that extremely mfliiential but not very 
agreeable figure m contemporary sporting and 
theatrical society, ‘ Jimmy ’ White, saved the State 
a good deal of trouble and expense by committing 
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suicide. The result of this final spectacular act m 
a career of almost unexampled gamblers' reckless- 
ness — ^White had lost £2^0,000 m oil speculation 
that day — was, so far as Charles Cochran was 
concerned, a ruinous proportion of empty seats 
at the Olympia ringside. The wealthy followers of 
boxing had, most of them, more urgent business 
that evening. 

Cochran lost fifteen thousand pounds on his 
particular ‘ deal ’ m Walker-Milhgan stock. He 
was not consoled by perusing, a httle later on, in 
common with all the rest of England, the famous 
valedictory letter in which ' Jimmy ' expressed his 
sentimental remorse for a misspent life. 

If boxing promotion was again proving more 
than disappointing the old field of revue made up 
for it The prolific association between Charles 
Cochran and Noel Coward was by no means at an 
end. Indeed, it could be said in 1927 to be only 
just beginning. For the next two years Cochran 
looked with thoroughly justified confidence to this 
successful partnership for his chief activities. 

He had therefore good reason, in January, 1928, 
for telling the Repertory Players at their annual 
dinner at the Park Lane Hotel that the ' American- 
ism ' of the British stage would not last much 
longer But the reason he actually advanced on 
that occasion was a characteristically modest and 
humorous one There were only t'wo plays left 
in America, he said, that had not yet been produced 
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in England and these two had both been banned 
by the Lord Chamberlain 

In March the famous Coward-Cochran revm. 
This Year of Grace, was presented at the Pavilion, 
whose audience Charles Cochran has complimented 
— before this house was given over to films, of 
course — ^by calling it the most sophisticated and 
critical in the world 

Nothing could have been more up to the minute 
than This Year of Grace, whose very title emphasised 
its modernity. By a natural reaction the next 
piece by Coward, Bitter Sweet, went back to the 
eighteen-mneties for its setting. 

The year 1929 was notable for yet another ' 
' intellectual ' gesture by the versatile showman. 
Sean O'Casey, a plasterer from the waterside 
tenements of Dubhn, had first made his reputation 
with Juno and the Pay cock, produced at the Royalty 
Theatre in London m 1925 His The Plough and 
the Stars had confirmed his standing, m 1926, 
as a consummate realist and the possessor of a rich 
fund of pity and humour that transcended his 
squalid themes. This latter play won him the 
Hawthomden Prize from English literary opinion. 
But The Stiver Tasste was rejected by the Abbey 
Theatre of Dublin, which had sponsored, though 
with some reluctance in the case of The Plough 
and The Stars, his earlier dramas The previous 
reluctance had been largely due to political and 
national causes. O'Casey's merciless showing up 
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of the slum ‘ patriots ’ had not been popular. But 
in The Silver Tassie it was the symbolism that 
frightened the conservatives Characters spoke their 
thoughts aloud and there was a very strange Second 
Act This originality was just what Cochran was 
looking for to revitahse a serious drama that was 
showmg ominous signs of exhaustion m sterile 
foreign importations and dull native ‘ problem- 
plays ’ that mterested no one. 

Raymond Massey produced The Silver Tassie for 
Cochran and Augustus John painted some extra- 
ordinary scenery for that impressive nightmare of 
a Second Act. The piece fluttered dovecotes from 
Bloomsbury to Fulham An acnmomous newspaper 
and vocal controversy broke out Should Charles 
Cochran be canonised forthwith as the man who 
saved Bntish drama when it was on the point of 
extinction, or should he, on the contrary, be burnt 
at the stake for abominable dramatic heresy ? 

The delighted showman did not care which con- 
clusion was reached He had done what he best 
loved doing, to wit, rousing the artistic conscience 
of the nation, and he was satisfied to leave it at 
that One of the most admirable features' m his 
character is that he never goes beyond his brief 
as a manager Most impresarios with anything 
like such a record of successes behind them in 
every field of dramatic presentation would have 
long ago set up m spintual business as dictators 
of aesthetic dogma. Cochran, beyond saying that 
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he considers any good artist the equal of any other 
good artist in no matter what sphere, has never 
pronounced on the philosophy of beauty. His 
job, he seems to say, is to show her, not to explain 
her. And to show her continuously, m one after 
another of her infinite variety of guises, preferably 
those unknown or unfamiliar to Londoners. He 
IS a tireless hunter of novelties. But the novelties 
must in every case pass the strict barrier of his 
taste and intuitive judgment of quality. 

The Twenties, which had begun so disastrously 
for him, ended in a fresh burst of splendour An 
immense improvement in the vitality and significance 
of the genre of the revm, with the co-operation of 
a man of genius after his own heart, was paralleled 
by a sturdy and effective championship of those 
intellectual values m the theatre which so many 
willing revue patrons fail to recognise. 1930 
Cochran was his old self and more, ready for all- 
comers and all propositions fit to serve beneath 
his eminently progressive but sternly fastidious 
standard. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ’thirties 

He began by publishing, in February, a charming 
book conceived in a spirit charactenstically combined 
of exuberant optimism and incisive mental 
challenge. He had asked half a dozen eminent 
dramatic critics and a number of equally eminent 
producers, actors and artists to answer the question 
What would you do with the theatre in England 
if you had a free hand and a full purse > The replies, 
as might be expected from the followmg list of 
contnbutors to the Review of Revues, as the volume 
was called, varied widely m purport if not in ment. 
Charles Morgan, St John Ervine, James Agate, 
Ivor Brdwn and W J Turner spoke up for the 
critics, Ashley Dukes, Constance Colher, Sidney 
Dark, Komisarjevsky, Sir Wilham Nicholson, Oliver 
Messel and Fougasse also made their reactions 
to this engrossing idea remarkably and eloquently 
clear. Cochran did not adopt any one of their 
suggestions in its sumptuoiB entirety But he learned 
a good deal from this artfully framed enquiry and 
embodied much of his leammg m the productions 
that were to make theatrical history in the nineteen- 
thirties. 

log 
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Evergreen, produced at the ' Adelphi' on 4th Decem- 
ber, 1930, elicited from The Times the comment 
that Mr Cochran is his own most formidable 
rival, for ,his revues at the Pavilion have been 
consistently the best in London and the entertain- 
ment in Evergreen is as good as ever Jessie 
Matthews in this ' musical show ' played a part 
symbolic enough of the producer's own career. 
She was presented as a rejuvenated old lady, a star 
at the Casino des Folies, with a middle-aged 
daughter The case was the Horatian one, as with 
C B. himself and his spintual sons, of fiha pulchra, 
mater pulchnor The circus and fair scenes and 
the Spanish dances revealed the authentic sign 
manual of the versatile manager. Ernst Stern and 
Rex Whistler designed If any fault could be found 
with Evergreen it was that the humorous and 
satirical elements so important in revue were given 
less than their usual prominence 

Apart from plays, the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of Charles Cochran m 1930 was the 
introduction to English audiences of the superb 
Spanish dancer La Argentina, whose reputation 
at this date was international According to the 
discerning French critic Andre Levinson she could 
be said to express so purely the native genius of 
her soil as to have reconquered Andalusia from the 
Arabs " far more effectively than Ferdinand and 
Isabella For La Argentina was not a gipsy dancer, 
of the type so often seen by Cochran m Seville in 
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1921. Her art was much more noble and subtle 
than theirs, if no less passionate The distinction 
was probably not very clearly perceived by 
Londoners in general But La Argentina fully 
justified her manager's confidence that she would 
astonish and delight a far larger majorit}^ than 
the connoisseurs He gave a reception for her at 
Dorchester House in 1931, when his wife acted as 
hostess. It was attended by almost every socially 
prominent person in London with any pretensions 
at all to a respectable culture, to say nothing of 
foreign ministers and ambassadors 

In the autumn of 1930, an alliance even more 
important for the Bntish theatre than that m 
which Noel Coward was associated seemed to 
be in sight. Charles Cochran offered to finance 
Gordon Craig, the stage-designer and writer on the 
art of the theatre, in the management of the Phoenbc 
Theatre after Chnstmas. Craig had been living in 
Florence ever since 1913, elaborating his anti- 
naturalistic theones of scenery in a more congenial 
atmosphere than that of London, He now began 
some informal conversations with Cochran, who 
received , his suggestions with enthusiasm. Craig 
spoke of the possibilities of Purcell's opera The 
Fairy Queen, with a libretto from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, of Edith Evans as Lady Macbeth, 
of Strindberg's The Father, with Robert Loraine 
m the chief part and of getting Max Beerbohm 
and John Masefield to wnte plays. 
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The Times was moved to publish a leading article 
on the proposed co-operation between '' an artist 
rich in practical experience who has built up in 
thoughtful retirement and expenment a dramatic 
aesthetic of his own '' and an '' astute and imaginative 
man of business who does not hamper artists with 
petty restrictions/' The article went on to preach 
a much-needed sermon on the strident nonsense, 
freakish design and hack playwrights " of the 
present '' bright " British theatre, wlieie 

mechanised triviality, crude emotion and formular- 
ised ideas " produced audiences '' incapable of 
sustained attention, impatient of restraint and dead 
to the subtleties of language and feeling,'' though 
there was no reason to suppose they would remain 
so if they were given something better than '' a 
form of hystena for an almost professional ' ring ' 
of playgoers," The Times hoped that Mr Craig and 
Mr, Cochran between them would renew the lost 
contacts between the stage and a people neither 
frivolous nor debased and bring back the vast host 
of' the disappointed public" to contemporary 
drama, 

Alas ! It has not been Cochran's fault that the 
words and import of this article could be reprinted 
to-day with scarcely a word of alteration The 
projected union of these two brilliant men fell 
through because, as that monument of discretion, 
The Times, put it in another context the following 
year : '' English managers have not been able to 
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find a way to enter into satisfactory partnership 
with '' Mr Craig 

1931 brought some consolation to Charles Cochran 
for this great lost opportunity. It was a year of 
financial cnsis and political unrest Coward saw 
what was wanted by the public and supplied it 
in his great patnotic show Cavalcade, which presented 
the English history of the last three decades, from 
Mafeking night to the Currency Crisis, through the 
eyes of a typical feminine representative of the 
upper-middle class. 

Those eyes were perhaps rather a small chink 
through which to view a great pageant. The lady 
did not seem quite big enough for her background. 
But there was no doubt of the poignancy and 
even thoughtfulness of the presentation For 
once dramatic quality, as distinguished from mere 
' theatre/ came over hot and strong m a Noel 
Coward play, as when the tragic heroine, who had 
received on Armistice Night the fatal telegram 
announcing her only son's death in battle, went 
out with the rest of the population into Trafalgar 
Square and flourished her rattle half-despairmgly, 
haJf-defiantly/* Drama told, too, m the brilliant 
picture of the fierce gaiety and cruel carelessness 
.of the 'twenties, endmg in crisis and confusion 
Cavalcade had lessons for the reflective as well as 
for the Jingo patriot 

The phenomenal success of Cavalcade restored 
the typical Cochranian optimism to its full virility. 
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In July, he wrote to The Times in connection with 
some recent public correspondence to say that m 
his opinion talk of the * dying theatre ' was all 
bunkum The stage had completely recovered, he 
implied, from the fright given to it by the invention 
of the talking film But managers, he added, must 
realise their responsibilities They must no longer 
say . ''I think this play is good but it's over the 
heads of the public " They must say It is a bit 
over my head, but the general public will like it " 
Cochran proclaimed stoutly m a further paragraph 
that '' the manager who thinks he is catering 
for a lot of morons is lost," and ended by strongly 
recommending the Sunday opening of theatres to 
all who wished to do what they could to help a 
thoroughly healthy but indubitably struggling 
side of national life and culture 

The following theatrical year was signalised for 
Charles Cochran by three great events. The first 
was the production at the Adelphi Theatre of Helen, 
an English version by A P. Herbert of the burlesque 
light opera, La Belle Helene, by Meilhac and Halevy, 
with music by Offenbach, which Reinhardt had 
long since produced m Munich and elsewhere on 
the Continent Homer's story was treated in Hus 
fantasia with a brilliantly light and capricious 
touch, which set a fashion for ' bringing the classics 
up fo date ' George Robey played Menelaus with 
devastating effect. Oliver Messel first made his 
present reputation by exquisitely designing the 
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settings Massine directed the ‘ dance-orgy ’ 
that followed the ‘ peace conference.’ 

Preliminary bookmgs were ‘ record ’ As early as 
the 1st February C B C announced that ‘ deals ’ 
amounting in all to about one hundred thousand 
pounds had been completed with various theatrical 
bookmg agencies and libranes Yet this production, 
for which Cochran has retained a lasting affection, 
did not live up to his expectations of success. It 
seemed to fall between two stools For while the 
high-brows were attracted by the great name of 
Homer most of them probably considered that 
he had been disrespectfully ‘jazzed,’ And while 
the low-brows enjoyed the fooling it is likely that 
they did not see why on earth it should have been 
given a classical settmg We appreciate this sort 
of thing better nowadays, having seen several more 
successful attempts at it Theoretically Cochran 
was perfectly right Civihsed fun can quite readily 
be got out of a light treatment of an heroic story. 
Many great poets of the past, including • Homer 
himself m his burlesque epic about the war between 
frogs and cranes, have gained reputations in this way. 

In any case Charles Cochran found himself 
disappointed with the receipts from Helen and. was 
inclined to -blame slackness m the cast for the 
play’s comparative failure He refused to agree 
with Lord Winterton that a hght entertainment of 
this type could not act ‘ culturally ’ upon an 
audience In his opinion the names of Homer, 
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Reinhardt and Offenbach were guarantees of 
Helen's cultural value. He added, in a letter to 
The Times in June advocating the Sunday opening 
of cinemas, institutions that present for the most 
part somewhat frivolous entertainment, Since I 
first read a good translation of Aristophanes I 
have never been able to share . . the (British) 
suspicion of entertainments that are not a tragedy 
or a tract." 

A good example, by the way, of Cochran's skill 
with his pen, dating back to the old Yellow Book 
days, as well as of his thoroughgoing democratic 
sentiments and his equable fairmindedness, is to 
be found m an earlier paragraph of this same 
letter. He writes of the controversy about Sunday 
cinemas as being due to the old division between 
those who regard themselves as of like kind with 
their fellow-citizens and those who actually and 
quite conscientiously believe that they have a duty 
to compel the ordinary ruck of humanity into 
doing for their own good what their self-appointed 
mentors happen instinctively to prefer " 

A second great occasion and great disappointment 
was the revival of The Miracle at the Lyceum Theatre 
in April, 1932. In every respect this production was 
an improvement ,on its predecessor of 1911. The 
theory and practice of production and design had 
made much progress, largely due to Cochran himself, 
since those days. Oliver Messel designed costumes 
of extraordinary splendour, as he had for Helen. 
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Massme played the Spielmann with masterly 
choreographic realism. Reinhardt came over from 
the Continent to produce m his latest, highly 
stylised manner The cathedral Iramework used at 
Olympia was retained with certain improvements 
Lady Diana Duff Cooper repeated her New York 
triumph as the Madonna Tilly Losch played a 
rather too fiery Nun, Maud Allan the Abbess 
The interior of the theatre was covered with fibrous 
plaster to make it look — quite successfully — ^like 
a cathedral The Press accorded this grand effort 
a magnificent reception and private praise was 
almost universal Yet on the third night the theatre 
was only half-full It became necessary to ' boost ' 
and' this eil^erprise was very thoroughly under- 
taken by the most illustrious professor of that 
science, Charles Cochran himself, assisted by various 
other experts 

But ten days later a second ' slump ' set in 
The old charges of fostenng Roman Catholic 
propaganda and perpetrating actual blasphemy 
weie repeated. The much discussed ' spmtual 
values ' seemed to misfire. According to The 
the play was “ Ml of ingenious, decorative 
substitutes for truth, always excepting the glowing 
stillness, the superb passivity, of Lady Diana's 
Madonna" The Miracle played to only fair 
' business ' for the rest of its run, which concluded 
on the 23rd July, after a period of something over 
three months. 
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In August Cochran produced a new Coward 
tevm, Words and Music, at Manchester This 
piece broke completely with his tradition of scenic 
glories and an all-star cast Coward wrote the 
' book/ composed the score and himself acted. 
There were twenty items and a revolving stage was 
used The public reception of this unusual production 
was rapturous cheers resounding even before the 
end of the opening chorus, so brilliantly decorative 
in effect were the black-and-white clothed acrobats, 
and their monstrous shadows, of this first ' item ' 
The satire and the music were considered Coward's 
best to date. And, as in Cavalcade there were 
serious implications behind the comic mask, e g , 
in the recurrent episodes of the three sad young 
debutantes 

Autumn publications this year included I had 
Almost Forgotten, a further book of memoirs by 
Cochran, with the sub-title, ‘‘ Random Revelations " 
Secrets of a Showman had sold well and the author 
was encouraged to complete the picture of his 
career to date The brilliant wit A. P. Herbert of 
Punch, The Beggars' Opera and House of Commons 
fame wrote a substantial preface m which he 
volunteered the not untenable opinion that '' the 
production of a big musical play is the most 
difldcult and complex form of corporate effort yet 
attempted by the human race '' 

For the next six years the principal theatrical 
events in which Charles Cochran was concerned 
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were two celebrated public disputes and his manage- 
ment of the great little German- Jewish actress 
Elizabeth Bergner 

In March, 1932, the American Fox Films Company 
had acquired for the ' record ’ sum of twenty 
thousand pounds the moving picture rights of 
Cavalcade, From the moment that the completed 
film was shown in London the original stage play 
began to languish In the end it was ' killed stone 
dead ' by the film version. The contretemps led to 
legislative action designed to protect popular stage 
plays, in the future, from the overwhelming com- 
petition of the screen progeny to which they inevitably 
give birth sooner or later 

While the Cavalcade case was still under discussion 
Cochran became involved in what looked for some 
time like a far more senous dispute. While he was 
in New York at the end of 1934, the British Actors 
Equity Association was formed and approved, in 
consultation with West End theatre managers, a 
certain standard form of contract between manager 
and actor which provided among other stipu- 
lations for full payment of salaries durmg rehearsals 
Cochran, when he came next year to supervise 
the preparations for the presentation of Mesmer, 
a revue by Beverley Nichols, refused to recognise 
the new form of contract He declared that his 
cast must choose between him and ' Equity/ 
contending that his own form of contract must 
prove m the end more advantageous to the actor. 
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He added that he would retire trom production 
altogether if no agreement could be reached 
Mr. Godfrey Tearle, the popular actor who 
performed the duties of President of ' Equity/ 
called, with his official secretary, upon Charles 
Cochran, found after discussion that the latter’s 
proposals were in no way less favourable to a cast 
than those of ' Equity ’ and finally recommended 
his members to accept the form of contract they 
had previously felt bound to reject. The whole 
dispute had arisen on a misunderstanding There 
was no need, after all, to adopt Mr. A. P Herbert's 
facetious suggestion that the best way out of the 
difficulty would be to except C.B.C from the 
arrangements approved by the other theatre 
managers as a conscientious objector 
Cochran had first become interested in Elizabeth 
Bergner while she was playing the name part in 
the British film Cathenne The Great, the showing 
of which in Berlin was forbidden in March, 1934, 
owing to the Jewish antecedents of the principal 
actress. In Apnl of this year, while she was playing 
in the stage version entitled Escape Me Never, of 
Margaret Kennedy's best seller The Constant Nymph, 
under Cochran's management she fainted on the 
stage. All the performances of the play were at 
once abandoned, for the actress — who was subse- 
quently stated to have been suffering from ‘ fish 
poisoning ’ — could, according to The T%mes '' express 
with her shoulder-blades as much as most actresses 
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can with face, body and voice combined She 
returned to her part on 7th May 
Next year Cochran sent her to New York with the 
same play and it was while he was personally 
snpenntending the Amencan production that the 
West End managers called on the Ministry of 
Labour in order to lay before the Government 
their ' standard contract/ a document afterwards 
repudiated by C B C , their most brilliant colleague 
His plans for 1936 were comprehensive Six 
productions were to be staged in twelve months, 
including Mesmer, Dalkance, the English version 
of Schnitzler's Ltebelet, the Wodehouse revue 
Anything Goes, the ‘ Coronation ' show, Juhlee, 
and last but far from least, Sir James Barrie's 
new play on a Scriptural subject, The Boy David, 
written specially for Elizabeth Bergner 

The Boy David had to be postponed from 
15th February to 14th March, m order to allow the 
actress to finish her ' Rosalind ' m a film version ^ 
of As You Like It But on 3rd March she 
collapsed after a rehearsal and it was found necessary 
to operate for appendicitis She was out of danger 
by i8th March, But her illness had been serious 
and she was forbidden by the doctors to resume 
work before the autumn. It was not until 22nd 
November that The Boy David, with Bergner in the 
title role, and Komisarjevsky to direct, was finally 
produced at the King's Theatre, Edinburgh 
Barrie's piece possessed all the characteristic 
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Barne virtues It was beautilul, whimsically 
charming and highly original in conception 
Elizabeth Bergner is the very reverse of a Juno 
and hence David could not be represented as the 
‘ valiant man of war ’ indicated in the Biblical 
text. Barrie gave his play spiritual point by 
arguing that the feats attributed to his hero were 
due to heavenly inspiration rather than physical 
prowess It was this supernatural guidance that 
both David and Saul, m the drama, denied through 
overweening personal pride But the conflict in 
the mind of the romantic child that David was made 
to appear could not bear comparison with the mature 
and kingly Saul’s distraction between worldly 
ambition and the voice of God, between his natural 
love for David and his hatred of an upstart 
supplanter. Godfrey Tearle as Saul, ‘ ran away ’ 
with the play and no one could believb in Elizabeth 
Bergner’s David, for all the virtuosity and appealing 
charm of her acting 

Reception in Edinburgh was, however, good enough 
to warrant the bringing of the production to London 
and bringing it, too, ivith a certain flourish of 
trumpets. A warning note addressed to certain 
hardened first-nighters sounded amid these fanfares. 
On the evening of r4th December, the date fixed 
for the presentation at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
no one was to be allowed, Charles Cochran 
announced, to enter the auditorium after the 
play had begun until the end of the first act. More- 
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over, those not m their seats when the curtain 
went np after an interval would have to wait for 
them till the act ended No one to whom playgoing 
meant more than ' something to do after dinner ’ 
quarrelled with these admonitions 

The audience was brilhant and well disposed. 
But the criticisms heard at Edmburgh were repeated. 
No one who had the vaguest idea of the Bible story 
could beheve in so Anel-like a David Bergner’s 
first entrance, when she announced in a charming 
German accent that she had just killed a hon 
and a bear, set the house metaphoncally shaking 
its head This visionary, sexless child, by turns 
coltish and winsome, was just what Barrie mtended 
the character to be But such a David was inevitably 
less effective dramatically than the passionate, 
vigorous male of the original Old Testament version 
Nor did the structurally loose last act, with its senes 
of David’s prophetic dreams of future events in 
his life, avail to counteract this initial error. The 
prophetic scenes were reduced by it to mere tableaux 
This play had throughout its length many dis- 
tinguished beauties But on the whole and essentially 
it was voted a failure 

The Boy David was withdrawn on 30th January, 
1937. After the first few performances, for which 
all seats were sold out in advance, receipts 
declined progressively, the actual takings on 
each day being less than those on the corres- 
ponding day of the previous week Pnces were 
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certainly high, stalls costing sixteen shillings and 
the dress circle seats, thirteen and sixpence But 
this was an old dodge of Cochran's which had often 
succeeded in the past The real trouble lay deeper, 
in the author's conception of his hero, and most 
people for this reason only found it difficult to 
agree with Harley Granville Barker in his estimate 
of The Boy David as Barrie's finest effort for the 
stage 

With tins characteristically splendid failure, the 
latest major event in Charles Cochran's public career 
to date, this brief and necessarily somewhat arbitrary 
portrait of the man and his work may well conclude. 
It remains only to summarise what has been said 
and implied in the foregomg account into one 
finalTocus 

Charles Cochran has failed commercially in a 
larger number of enterprises, perhaps, than any 
other man of action and business who is in any 
way his equal. It is Vjpry much more difficult to 
estimate the number of his artistic failures What 
is and what is not art will always be a matter 
for acnmonious dispute even among professional 
aesthetes Cochran himself says that there is no 
such thing as good or bad art, but only good or 
bad artists This question, in a popular handbook, 
is best left to the philosophers to detennme. 

His successes are a different matter. He has 
benefited the whole art and science of enter- 
tainment, since the beginning of this century, 
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to an extent almost incalculable. He has introduced 
to this country almost innumerable artists of 
unique type, from Houdini and Crock to Guitry 
and Bergner . he has * managed ' such supreme 
masters and mistresses of the international stage 
as Bernhardt, Duse, Chaliapine and Pirandello * 
he has created composite original and permanent 
glories of the English stage such as The Miracle : 
he has revived and infinitely enhanced the wonders 
of the circus as a national mstitution and such sports 
as boxmg, wrestling and roller-skating : he gave 
London a new and gigantic thrill in the Wembley 
rodeo he invented and popularised, apparently 
for ever, the English revue intime, stabilised With the 
bnlliant aid of Noel Coward and there are a 
hundred other features of ' London By Night,' 
such as " cabaret/ which owe their inauguration 
and sound establishment to his inspiration 
These successes have often been simultaneous. 
At one time he had seven plays running at the 
same moment in London He has turned, almost 
from hour to hour, from the lightest of light items 
to the most serious intellectual drama, from sport 
to ballet, from austere beauty to the 'belly-laugh/ 
He has mingled continuously, with the kaleidoscopic 
speed of an almost supernatural energy and precise 
discnmination, business and pleasure, the calcu- 
lation of financial profit and the zest and devotion 
of the pure worshipper at the shrine of art. 
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